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Reminiscences of Leopold Von 
Ranke 


By His Son 
GENERAL FRIDUHELM VON RANKE 


It is hoped that the author of the “ History of the 
Popes,” “English History,” and so many other 
well-known historical works may still be an 
object of interest to the English public. The life 
and habits of a man, who up to his ninety-first 
year continued his work with undiminished 
vigour, are in themselves worthy of record. The 
circumstance that, having married an English- 
woman, personal ties linked him to Great 
Britain, and that impressions of a journey to 
England in 1865 are given in these pages, may 
perhaps add to their value for English readers. 

My father’s whole life was an illustration of 
his motto: Labor ipse voluptas. Outwardly 
quiet and uneventful, it was filled to the brim 
with that noblest ingredient of existence, work— 
absorbing, all-engrossing work. Except for the 
occasional journeys he undertook in connection 
with his vocation—so far as my memory serves— 
each one of his days closely resembled every 
other. 
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He did not rise particularly early, especially 
in winter, as he disliked working by lamplight. 
After cheerily greeting his wife and children, he 
went to the breakfast table, where he drank one 
or two cups of tea, but ate nothing. One of us 
children read him three Bible verses, selected 
from a Scripture text-book, but hardly a word 
was spoken besides, and very soon afterwards 
he disappeared into his study. This was the 
innermost of four rooms containing his com- 
pendious library, and as far as possible from 
the noisy street. Here Leopold von Ranke wrote 
History, standing at the desk bought in 1820 from 
Jahn, “the Father of Gymnastics.” He wore a 
long velvet dressing-gown and comfortable 
slippers. His study and his working hours were 
sacred, and it was only with fear and trembling 
and by direct order of our mother that we ever 
made bold to enter his room to deliver some 
urgent request or to tell of some unusual occur- 
rence. 

About eleven o’clock my father dressed, and 
with his quick step hurried to the University, 
where on four days of the week he lectured 
from twelve to one o’clock. - Every Thursday 
his lecture was followed by the Historische 
Seminar from one to two. Then he took his 
lonely walk in the Tiergarten, a custom to 
which he adhered during his whole life. As he 
grew older and his step became gradually slower, 
his dinner hour, which originally had been three 
o’clock, was further and further postponed. 
Only very hot summer days induced him to take 
his walks in the early morning and late evening. 
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As hungry as a wolf he used to mount the stairs 
at a run, and dinner had to be served at once. 
His habits were simple, and he never drank more 
than one or two glasses of white wine. 

Conversation was invariably lively. His 
daily work, his lectures were never mentioned, 
but he possessed an open eye for everything, and 
used to give bright accounts of things which had 
just happened. Interesting topics of the day were 
discussed, newly-arrived letters read aloud and 
commented upon. As my mother was an 
Englishwoman, the daughter of John Crosby 
Graves of Dublin, the conversation was carried 
on in the English language. After dinner my 
father at once returned to his study, and work 
was not interrupted again until seven o’clock, 
and then only for a few minutes, in which he 
cast a glance at the newspapers and took a cup 
of tea in the family circle. He was not pleased 
if any of us children were missing at this meal. 
He continued his studies until about 11 p.m., 
then devoted some time to conversation with his 
wife, and after that spent seven or eight hours 
in sleep. As eleven of the remaining sixteen 
hours were devoted to intellectual work, only a 
brief space of time remained for the enjoyment 
of family life. 

But he made good use of this time. Day after 
day he spent a quarter of an hour or so with us 
in innocent merriment. For each of us he had 
his special little word of fun. With child-like 
enjoyment he often took part in our games. Yet 
this companionship never diminished his fatherly 
authority. In the house his word was absolute 
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law, and he was implicitly obeyed. His whole 
demeanour—perhaps also the influence of our 
mother—made us from earliest childhood recog- 
nise in him the great man, in every respect a 
pattern of intellect, industry, knowledge and 
perseverance. We held him to be mighty, un- 
erring, unrivalled. It must be confessed that 
with my brother and myself this admiration was 
always coupled with a certain awe, which hardly 
ever allowed of full intimacy. Between. my 
father and his only daughter, however, the 
relations were different. From the very begin- 
ning he doted upon her, and often called her the 
jewel among his children. He liked listening to 
her words, and therefore, whenever there was 
some point to press, she was chosen as the 
diplomatist who had to report the wishes of her 
brothers—and almost invariably her requests 
were granted. 

My father used the simplest means of educa- 
tion. We felt nothing more than his displeasure. 
He sometimes used to speak to us severely, but 
words of censure or corporal punishment were 
things of the rarest occurrence. Our worst 
punishment was not to be allowed to appear at 
his table, or to be sent out during the meal. He 
cared little about the details of our training, and 
this might appear the more unfortunate, as our 
mother soon began to ail, and gradually lost the 
use of her limbs. But this slight supervision and 
consequent freedom quite coincided with my 
father’s principles. He did not think constant 
control and correction good for children. 


“ Qualities,” he used to say, “are born with men. God gave 
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them their peculiarities as the impress of His seal. Whatever 
qualities are in them will make their way.” 


For this reason he was not a great friend of 
schools. 

“Tt is there,” how often did we hear him say, “ that children 
are made stupid ; it is there they lose their individuality, there 
that they have to learn things and to undergo treatment that 
do not correspond with their peculiarities. There ambition 
is roused, that is bad for body and soul, and many things are 
learnt which ruin the mind. There almost always a wrong 
standard of morality prevails.” 


For his sons, it must be confessed, he gave way 
to the prevailing custom, but for his daughter 
he would not hear of school at all. First she 
was entirely left to her mother, then her educa- 
tion was continued by a governess, and as soon 
as she was confirmed, in her fifteenth year, 
regular lessons were altogether suspended. This 
fact shows his views with regard to the question 
of woman’s education. Not that he despised 
female culture—he held women in quite especial 
regard—but he objected to a woman accumu- 
lating a superficial knowledge of many branches 
of science. He held that, according to her inmost 
individuality she herself should seek her intel- 
lectual nourishment. Her chief sphere of action 
he considered to be the home circle, which she 
should beautify, not only by her care for the 
physical welfare of its members, but chiefly by 
her intellect and her grace. 

He was ever an admirer of beautiful and clever 
women. Bonds of the noblest and most tender 
friendship united him to many of them, begin- 
ning with his mother, whom he loved with 
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touching affection, and whose memory he always 
held sacred. Among the women whose friend- 
ship he prized, several of high repute and royal 
birth were included. He gladly acknowledged 
that his lively intercourse with Bettina von 
Arnim and Rahel Levin had had a very mighty 
influence upon his intellect in his earlier days. 
To Queen Sophia of Holland, Queen Mary of 
Bavaria, the Grandduchess Louise of Baden and 
Queen Elisabeth of Prussia, whom he often 
visited at Sanssouci, he was devoted with heart- 
felt reverence. On the whole, if in women he 
found understanding of his work and interests, 
if they had thoughts of their own, if they were 
lively, graceful and intellectual, he preferred 
their company to any other. On Sunday my 
father devoted himself more than usual to his 
family. Before breakfast we children used to 
recite to him the Epistle and Gospel for the day 
and a hymn. Later he used to take us for a 
long walk, and these walks were our great joy 
and pride. They gave us an insight into the 
character and heart of our father; they let us 
share his delight in nature. He used to ask us 
about our school adventures, and would then tell 
us of his own boyish days, about his parents’ 
house, about the schools of Dondorf and Schul- 
pforta. 

These walks also gave us the pleasure of meet- 
ing many well-known persons. King William, 
wrapped in his gray cloak, often passed us 
in his open, two-horse carriage, and each time 
he greeted his historiographer with a kind smile 


and gracious gesture. Queen Augusta, too, 
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always addressed our father, and her high- 
pitched voice reached our ears. The young 
Crown-Prince and Princess always showed 
heartiest benevolence in their greeting; but only 
some joking word fell from the illustrious gentle- 
man, while now and again Prince Friedrich Karl 
interrupted our walks by long, low-voiced con- 
versations. 

So our Sunday walks each time brought us 
some adventure, and full of it we returned to the 
family dinner, in which for many years our uncle 
Ferdinand, the school-monarch, invariably took 
part, and which was always more gay and con- 
vivial than on other days. Often at the end an 
English plum-pudding appeared, and my father 
poured the rum over it with great dignity, being 
of opinion that only when he had done so did the 
flames leap up in becoming shape and full 
splendour. My mother contributed her share 
to the merriment and interest of the meal; for 
in spite of her great and incurable sufferings, 
she was always gay, full of ideas and, as it 
appeared, of pleasure in life. She, too, had 
learnt to “suffer without complaining.” In 
later years, when my sister and I had left the 
house, and even after our mother’s death, the 
family continued to assemble every Sunday for 
dinner. 

The quiet house in the Louisenstrasse, in which 
my parents lived from a year after their marriage 
to their death, was by no means cut off from the 
outer world. On the contrary, a great number 
of the most important men of Berlin and from 
foreign countries, crossed its threshold, The 
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object of their visits was not only the Professor ; 
they were particularly attracted by his highly- 
cultured, intellectual wife, and so we children 
also made their acquaintance. The Brothers 
Grimm, Alexander von Humboldt, Georg von 
Bunsen, Alfred von Reumont, Savigny and many 
other men of note were friends of the house. 
Among the many foreigners who visited it, the 
Servian, Wuk Stefanowitsch Karadschitch, with 
his wooden leg, his national songs, and his en- 
thusiasm for the freedom of his country, made 
a lasting impression on my youthful mind. 

Never to be forgotten is the visit which King 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria paid us, I think in 
1857. He spent at least an hour with my father 
in his study, but then entered the drawing-room, 
showed the most winning kindness to our mother, 
and also addressed a friendly word or two to us 
children, especially to my sister, his goddaughter, 
whom he kissed, placing a gold bracelet on her 
arm. We were proud to be witnesses of the 
friendship which united both men, and which 
was founded on a similar way of looking at the 
world, similar likings and interests—different as 
were their views on the German question. 

Not only did my father owe the King thanks 
for the help which he continually bestowed 
upon historical science in Germany, but also for 
personal marks of favour. The call to the 
Munich university, which from personal and 
political reasons he had refused in 1853, had 
indirectly procured him a considerable and wel- 
come increase of salary from the Prussian 
government. His intercourse with King Max 
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could, by his continuing in the Prussian service, 
remain all the more open-hearted and natural; 
all the surer was his influence over the King for 
the good of historiography. In political matters 
also my father tried to influence him, but by 
reason of the position which Max II. occupied, 
as King of Bavaria, it was impossible for Ranke 
to have any effective weight, at least in the 
German question. In later days, however, he 
believed that events in Germany in 1866 would 
have taken another turn if Max II. had still been 
living, and that equal, perhaps in some respects 
better, results would have been attained, even 
without a war. Certainly the permanent favour 
of his royal friend contributed infinitely to 
Ranke’s happiness. Every visit to Munich, and 
especially the days in the Bavarian highlands, 
where he was repeatedly the King’s guest, 
refreshed him in body and mind. Naturally the 
last illness of the King, his unexpected end, were 
a subject of family mourning. My father had 
lost in him one of his favourite pupils, and it is 
well known how he loved them all, and how he 
was almost more pleased by their literary and 
academical success than by his own. 

Waitz, Giesebrecht, Sybel, and many other 
historians of note were among their number. He 
took the warmest interest in them, encouraged 
them in their work, helped them on in their 
career, and often was of use to them without 
their ever hearing of it. Of course he only 
counted those as his real pupils who had worked 
in his Historische Seminar, for this he con- 
sidered the chief field of his academical labours. 
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His actual lectures did not give him full satis- 
faction, for in them he missed the outward 
evidence of success, which otherwise accom- 
panied him through life. As nature had 
endowed him with a small and insignificant 
body, so his whole manner was simple and un- 
assuming. Wishing only to influence by the 
reality of things, he easily neglected the outward 
form. He disliked pretence; nothing in the 
world could have induced him to go a step out 
of his way for the sake of advantage or recogni- 
tion. With the great majority of pupils he was 
not popular. The reason of this may have been, 
partly that he was in opposition to the reigning 
liberal views, partly that his manner of diction 
was not approved of. 

I myself heard him discourse on the parlia- 
mentary history of England in the winter of 
1865-66. When he had mounted the rostrum, he 
leaned far back in his seat, placed his left hand 
on his side, and raised his eyes into vacancy. 
He began with a low, often indistinct voice, 
hesitating, a little stammering. Quite gradually 
he took fire. What he said was nothing ready- 
made, nothing fully prepared, but an extempore 
production of his mind. His hearers worked 
with him, so to speak, and at last were carried 
away. It was hardly possible to write down 
what he said, the ear had to strain too much 
not to lose a word. About half of his sixty or 
seventy pupils soon disappeared, but the remain- 
ing ones were all the more faithful. 

My father was in lively intercourse with 


several members of the royal house. Prince 
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August of Prussia was one of these, Prince 
Albrecht, senior, who very often invited him to 
dinner, another. During the revolution of 1848 
there was a constant written interchange of 
thoughts between the brother of the King and 
the Professor. The Prince was also in the habit 
of visiting my father, and had long conversations 
with him in his study. Here we children were 
then presented, and we looked up with astonish- 
ment at the tall knightly figure of the Prince. He 
was the only person I ever saw smoking in my 
father’s rooms, for in general Leopold Ranke had 
a great aversion to the smell of cigars. The 
friendship with Prince Albrecht, senior, was 
also a consequence of that with Edwin von Man- 
teuffel, later Field-marshal, who at the time 
when he made Ranke’s acquaintance, which was 
to develop into a life-long friendship, was 
adjutant to that Prince. The soldier had fully 
adopted the views of the historian, both stood 
on the same religious and political ground, both 
were persuaded that to Prussia belonged the 
right of predominance over Germany, and that 
the sovereigns of the minor states, if they neg- 
lected their duty towards their great native 
country, would have to be forced to perform it. 
In the year 1848 Manteuffel entered the personal 
service of Frederick William IV., and through 
his influence a lively intercourse ensued between 
the King and my father. Their meetings at 
Charlottenburg and Sanssouci were frequent, and 
in the revolution of ’48 my father was not without 
influence in re-establishing the King’s energy 
and self-reliance. 
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From that time he often had a share in 
political transactions, especially as to foreign 
politics, and he sometimes assisted in the com- 
position of royal speeches, or gave expression to 
his opinions in the press. Everything that he 
wrote is imbued with a spirit akin to that of 
Bismarck, and that statesman often acknow- 
ledged both by word of mouth and in his letters, 
that the historical works of Ranke had been to 
him a rich source of understanding. Neverthe- 
less he avoided giving him or any other historian 
influence over politics, such as that which Ranke 
had exercised under Frederick William IV. It 
can be easily imagined that the illness of this 
sovereign was a deep grief to my father, who 
was personally devoted to his royal master, and 
by whom, as he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
he was fully appreciated. But even during the 
illness and after the death of Frederick William 
IV. Ranke’s political influence was not at an end. 
Now and then his successor, King William I., sent 
for him, and Ranke’s views were habitually 
handed on to him by Manteuffel. 

When I was seventeen years of age, I had the 
good fortune to be chosen to accompany my 
father on a long journey, and thereby got much 
nearer to him. My father was seventy years old 
at the time, but still perfectly untiring, and ready 
to make any exertion. During railway journeys 
he was very bright; he always began conversa- 
tions with his fellow-travellers, and cleverly 
elicited from them that by which he could gain 
instruction. At night, even without lying down 
or wrapping himself up, he enjoyed sound sleep. 
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A railway journey of twenty-four hours left him 
without a vestige of fatigue. The first object of 
our journey was Paris, a town for which my 
father had a very special predilection, and where 
we spent a most interesting and delightful month. 
Every morning and afternoon my father made 
copies of the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, of the Ministry of War, and many others, 
in the copying of some of which I was allowed 
to assist him. He compared himself to a hunts- 
man who had spied out much and noble game. 
Ranke was very much looked up to by the scien- 
tific men of Paris. He was always particularly 
proud of the green-embroidered dress-coat he 
possessed as Membre de l’ Institut. 

Our evenings were usually devoted to friends, 
among whom Thiers, and the orientalist, Julius 
von Mohl, and his bright and clever wife, whose 
drawing-room was frequented by interesting 
persons of all nations, must be mentioned. 
Thiers, who was about the same age as my 
father, and of an equally bright disposition, was 
hardly taller than he, but more squarely built. 
It was delightful to listen to the talk of 
the two. The Frenchman was elegant of 
language, witty, quick of tongue, much given to 
teasing my father. He could be overbearing and 
dogmatic, but always remained amiable. I think 
those were the happiest days in Thiers’ life; he 
was then at the head of the Opposition and saw 
the dawning light of the Republic. The brilliant 
speeches he had delivered in the Corps législatif 
had made him a popular personage. In his 
richly and tastefully arranged house a large 
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circle of acquaintances assetnbled every evening 
after dinner, to which meal, by the bye, I was 
once for all invited during our stay at Paris. 
Here Thiers enjoyed the most unquestioning 
veneration. About French politics little was 
spoken in our presence: I never heard the names 
of the Emperor Napoleon or the Empress Eugenie 
mentioned, but Prussian affairs were often dis- 
cussed, and these passionate representatives of 
parliamentary government absolutely condemned 
Bismarck’s politics. Even Thiers had, like 
almost the whole world at that time, no under- 
standing of them. But what a change had taken 
place in him when in 1874 I again had a con- 
versation with him! He had become an admirer 
of the German Reichskanzler, with whom he 
agreed in the condemnation of Count Harry 
Arnim. 

As my father was frequently invited out, 
I was left much to my own resources. Every 
day I received a small sum of money—I think 
it was five francs—in order to pay for my 
dinner and amuse myself in the evening. I 
enjoyed perfect freedom, and am still surprised, 
that I—not yet eighteen years old—did not get 
into any mischief, and likewise astonished to 
remember how much I could do with the money. 
During our whole stay in Paris my father was in 
the happiest mood, enjoying the beautiful sur- 
roundings of the city as much as scientific 
pursuits and social pleasures. But in spite of 
this decided liking for Paris, he did not remain 
there an hour longer than he required to finish 
his work, 
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On June 7th we proceeded to London, where 
my father took several modest rooms in 34 Dean 
Street, Soho. In London also the historian found 
work for himself and for me, but not so much 
as he had hoped for. He was quite at home here. 
The Ambassador, Count Bernsdorff, kindly 
arranged matters for him, and procured him 
invitations to a drawing-room and a Court-ball, 
at which Princess Helena took the place of the 
Queen. As the season was still in full swing, he 
met many old acquaintances, and found infinite 
pleasure in their society. He usually dined at 
the Athenaeum, and spent most of his evenings 
there. Naturally I was not admitted. Alto- 
gether I was not so well off as in Paris. I used 
to work for a good number of hours in the British 
Museum, and found the mere copying of old 
documents rather tedious. The rest of the 
day I was left to myself. The money, of which 
I daily received as many shillings as I had 
francs in Paris, only paid for my meals. To 
visit theatres was impossible, and so I strolled 
about Regent Street and Piccadilly in the even- 
ings—but happily without taking harm. 

At the end of June we went to the pretty town 
of Cheltenham to visit my godfather, my mother’s 
eldest brother, John Graves, in whose pleasant 
house a week was to be entirely devoted to 
recreation. I therefore looked upon it as rather 
unfortunate, that on one of the first days of our 
stay we were taken to the neighbouring house of 
Sir Thomas Philips: for what I had been told 
about it made me forebode mischief. Sir Thomas, 


a man of seventy-four, his face full of wrinkles, 
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with a long, white beard, and of somewhat neg- 
lected appearance, was a kind of hermit. He 
collected treasures and delighted in them. His 
extensive picture-gallery did not perhaps contain 
much that was noteworthy. But he had obtained 
possession of a great number of really precious 
documents, perhaps twenty thousand. All night 
long he used to revel in these; by day he rested 
and hardly appeared at meals. He appeared to 
me like a magician, and with all my heart I 
pitied kind Lady Philips, who tried in vain to 
arrange her household according to the usual 
plan. But he was the right man for my father, 
who in his library found exactly what he had in 
vain sought for in London, documents which 
contained the parliamentary accounts of the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in great completeness. The 
very next day he thoroughly examined them, 
and discovered with ever-increasing joy what 
hidden treasures he could here bring to light. But 
this could not be done at once, as he had accepted 
an invitation to Dublin, where he, by the media- 
tion of my mother’s brother, Charles Perceval 
Graves, at that time Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
and Professor of Mathematics at Trinity College 
(afterwards Bishop of Limerick), was solemnly 
to take his degree as Doctor of Law. 

My father’s stay in Dublin was an uninter- 
rupted succession of homage and distinctions. 
Festival followed festival. English people have 
a remarkable gift of arranging such things. I 
certainly had the impression that the author of 
the “Popes” was a much more celebrated and 
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popular man in Great Britain than at home, and 
something of his glory seemed to descend upon 
me. So I was not so very sorry that our original 
plan of visiting the country place of my uncle, 
Parknasilla, on the Bay of Kenmare, in Ireland, 
and of returning by way of Scotland, was 
given up, and that instead I had to copy old 
accounts of the sessions of the House of 
Commons in Sir Thomas Philips’ library. 
During our second stay at Cheltenham my 
father was untiring in his work, but not 
quite buried in his manuscripts. We were 
very happy in the midst of our relations, 
made excursions in the neighbourhood, and were 
often invited to festivals, at which my father 
invariably took in the lady of the house. It was 
the period of parliamentary elections, and we 
felt a lively interest in all the exciting occur- 
rences. In one of the many public meetings the 
spokesman painted the danger of ultramontanism 
in the most flaring colours. When he related 
that the Prince of Wales had kissed the Pope’s 
toe, a storm of indignation was provoked which 
still tingles in my ears. We returned to Germany 
by London, Hull, Rotterdam and the Hague, 
where my father found a kind reception and 
plenty of work, and on August 12th we again 
reached Berlin, where he at once proceeded to 
work at the treasures he had collected. 

The years which now followed were marked 
for Von Ranke by a double transition: that from 
manhood to old age, and that from father of the 
family to a hermit. In 1866 my sister married 
and I entered the army. On April 30th, 1871, 
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my mother died, and soon after my eldest brother 
Otto also left his father’s house. At the same 
time my father began to feel the ailments of old 
age. Excepting in childhood his health had 
always been excellent, till in 1869, on a journey 
to Munich, he was attacked by a disease of the 
kidneys, which henceforth became the cross of 
his life. Though it did not prevent him from 
working or taking walks, it soon prevented him 
from going into society. In former times he had 
willingly accepted invitations to dinner, and had 
rarely been missing at the receptions and balls 
of the Prussian Court. I sometimes had the 
pleasure of seeing him on such occasions. He 
was invariably the intellectual centre of the party. 
His talk was lively and stimulating in every 
way. He never uttered a platitude; his cheerful 
laugh was often heard. 

Now his illness, and still more the death of 
his wife, forced him to give up such pleasures. 
In spite of her bad health my mother had been 
the social element of the house. She was 
thoroughly musical, and had a poetical vein. 
To the last it had been her pastime to translate 
German poetry into English, for instance, 
“Phaedra” by Prince George of Prussia. To the 
celebrated persons of her time, as well as to 
friends and acquaintances, she dedicated sonnets. 
She was fond of entertaining. On her Friday 
evenings in the winters of 1863-1865 a great 
number of guests regularly appeared, especially 
English and Americans. Later on Ranke’s 
house grew more and more silent. My mother’s 


illness increased. At last she could literally not 
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move a single limb. When in 1870 the war, in 
which I took part, began, her old vitality seemed 
once more to return. With unceasing energy she 
drov. from house to house in her bath chair, 
collec‘ing gifts for the soldiers in the campaign, 
with which she quite overwhelmed me. But 
when at the end of the war I returned unharmed, 
her strength failed her, and soon afterwards she 
entered on her eternal rest. My father hence- 
forth remained solitary. A good elderly house- 
keeper nursed him and cared for his bodily wants 
in exemplary fashion—and it was certainly for 
the most part owing to her care that he lived to 
be ninety. 

Happily also his three children remained 
within easy reach. My sister Maxa, though in 
the summer she lived on her husband’s estate, 
Lodersleben, spent some winter months at Berlin 
every year, and then seldom let a day pass with- 
out seeing him; and the relations between father 
and daughter became increasingly tender. Some- 
times he went to stay with her in the country, 
and was happy to breathe the air of his old 
Thuringian home, and now and then to visit his 
birthplace, Wiehe, which he dearly loved to his 
last breath. 

My elder brother Otto, after having for two 
years been military chaplain at Nancy, became 
pastor at Guetergotz, near Berlin, and then 
chaplain to the military orphanage at Potsdam. 
Between father and son there was full uniformity 
of views and tastes, for the former also possessed 
a theological vein, and from the first it had been 
his aim to recognise and to praise God in history, 
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and so he had no more faithful admirer than his 
son Otto. I myself was garrisoned either aft 
Berlin or at Potsdam during these years, and 
every Saturday evening I paid him a long visit, 
during which he used to tell me about the in- 
teresting occurrences of the week, and then 
listen to my reading of the Kreuzzeitung, the 
paper that came nearest to his political views, to 
which he had been a subscriber from its first 
appearance in 1848, and to which he sometimes 
contributed an article. In listening to the papers, 
he showed the same quick perception that dis- 
tinguished him in other things. As, in talking 
to a person hitherto unknown to him, he had 
the gift of finding out at once what kind of mind 
he was dealing with, or in glancing at a book, of 
knowing after a few pages whether it had any 
value for him or not, so the two first sentences 
of an article showed him whether the contents 
were worth reading. 

His interest in the transactions of the Reichs- 
tag was strong. To the speeches of Bismarck, 
Windhorst, Lasker, and Richter he listened 
to the last word. When the paper con- 
tained a particularly interesting debate, he 
returned to his work later than usual. On 
such occasions I only left at midnight, and 
then with honest admiration for the two veterans, 
my father and his old amanuensis, Dr. Wiede- 
mann, who still continued their day’s work. For 
since my father’s severe attack of illness in 1878 
he had quite given up reading or writing him- 
self. Every morning between eight and nine his 


amanuensis, usually a young historian, used to 
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appear, and he spent the morning listening or 
dictating to him, while leaning against his 
writing desk. In the same way Dr. Wiedemann, 
a grey-headed private scholar of great erudition, 
came to him every afternoon, and remained until 
late at night, reading aloud to him or writing 
from dictation. At about half-past nine work 
was interrupted, and it was at this time that 
Ranke liked best to receive visitors. He was 
always glad to see people who were congenial 
to him, though during his hours of work he did 
not wish to be interrupted. 

Only one person formed the exception to this 
rule. It was the Crown Prince (later Emperor 
Frederick III.), who several times took him quite 
by surprise. It was on such an occasion that 
the little incident took place which has since 
formed the subject of a pretty poem. The Crown 
Prince was announced, and Ranke hurried to 
meet him in his dressing-gown. One of his 
slippers came off in the act. The Crown Prince 
bent down and placed it again on the foot of the 
venerable Professor. The Grandduchess Louise 
of Baden also occasionally visited my father, and 
he could afterwards hardly find words to describe 
her incomparable kindness and cordiality. 

His old pupils never failed to visit him when 
they were staying at Berlin. The visits of even 
the youngest among them gave him particular 
pleasure: for his pupils were and remained the 
chief pride of his life. As he once expressed him- 
self, he looked into the future of German his- 
torical lore as into a rich land of promise. 

After Von Ranke had completed his ninetieth 
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year, his doctor induced him to moderate his 
night work, and his hour for receiving visitors 
was earlier. When my wife and I paid our visits 
to him between 6 and 7 p.m., we first discussed 
the events of the day in family, town, and State. 
Then some name or other would arrest him, and 
a& propos of this he would start something re- 
sembling a lecture, which showed his excellent 
memory. In a spirited way, true to life, he 
would then describe some personage, for instance, 
Frederick William III., the poet Platen, Thiers, 
Macaulay, Déllinger, or Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. 

In the last years of his life my father was 
chiefly occupied with the “ History of the World.” 
Originally he had only intended to publish “Ideas 
on History.” But Geibel, his publisher, who 
habitually not only met his wishes half way, but 
outstripped them, persuaded him to change the 
title; and so it happened that the contents be- 
came much more comprehensive than he had 
originally intended. It was this “ History of the 
World ” that gave my father perhaps the greatest 
happiness of his life. By means of it he became 
a popular personage. All Germany was proud 
of the man who in extreme old age produced such 
a work. All his hopes were concentrated on its 
completion. When the spring of 1886 com- 
menced, he thought it would take him five years 
more, and it was for these he prayed to God. He 
had got through the winter excellently, and 
greeted the spring with happy hopefulness. But 
on May 5th he fell ill. His mind was still at 
work. Even in his dreams he wrote the “ His- 
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tory of the World.” But his body grew weak. 
In the daytime he lay on the sofa. Once more 
he was able to dictate a few significant words— 
in the midst of the sentence he broke off. Still 
for a whole week he retained consciousness; but 
soon he was seized with violent fever. On May 
18th I read him the 126th psalm, and he repeated 
a few words. But next day he became 
unconscious. He still continued breathing for 
several days, and now and then mechanically 
touched the button of the electric bell over his 
bed. On the evening of May 23rd, 1886, he 
expired. 


TRANSLATED WORKS OF VON RANKE: 
History of England. 6 vols. Oxford University Press. 
History of the Popes. 3 vols. Bohn’s Library. 


History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. Bohn’s 
Library. 














When the Tinkers (Came 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS 
Author of “ A Lad of the O’Friels,” “ Donegal Fairy Stories,” etc. 


*Twas this way they came — 

After you had your hay harvested, and your 
potatoes stored, and your turf home, and Denis 
Melly of the Alt-Beag bidden to the threshin’ of the 
corn, you were sitting by the roaring hearth fire 
of your little mountain cabin on a night, smoking 
the pipe of content, and harkening to the first 
wail of the winter’s wind; little Patsy and 
Johneen and Una, on the floor just in front of 
the fire, were wrestlin’ (both mentally and 
physically) with their lesson books; and Herself 
arranging in their usual neat row upon the white 
dresser the bowls that had just been administer- 
ing stirabout supper (food for princes!) to the 
household—and you were feeling at peace with 
yourself and the whole world; when there was a 
rattle on the latch, and the door instantly opened, 
and a head underneath an_ ill-conditioned 
caubeen was thrust in, hailing the household, 
“May God’s blessin’ be upon all here "—drawing 
from you, and from Herself the prompt response, 
“On yourself, stranger, likewise. Won’t ye step 
in?” , 

“Thank ye, thank ye, good woman, and you 
good man. I just put in my head to know if you 
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have any objection to us shelterin’ here the 
night? I have a couple of asses without, an’ I 
have the woman Herself an’ a lock of childre—— 
We’re travelling people, ma’am,” adroitly appeal- 
ing to the sympathy of Herself. 

“Och, surely, God help yous creatures, yous 
can,” Molly said. And you took your pipe from 
your mouth, and said likewise. 

“Certainly, certainly. Turn the asses into the 
field beyont, and come in here yourselves. 
There’s little room; but what there is you’re 
heartily welcome to ”—For, of course, the wan- 
derer was never turned yet from your door. The 
houseless, and homeless, and the penniless poor 
had ever a warm word, and a welcome, and 
stool by your hearth. 

In this case, however, you knew not what you 
had brought on yourself—until it was too late. 
An uncountable crowd of tinkers, great and 
small, thronged into your kitchen in a couple of 
minutes, while a multitude of asses were turned 
into your choice field of after-grass, that you had 
been stingily saving up as a means of coaxing 
milk from the mooly cow round the winter. You 
were forced far from the heat of your own hearth ; 
your amazed children were swept away to the 
wall-side, and Molly driven for refuge to the 
room, while the tinkers—there were many fami- 
lies of them, and yet they all seemed one family— 
made their own of your kitchen, monopolised it, 
and its accommodations, its seats, its mugs, and 
bowls, its plates and knives, and spoons, and 
brought in, too, burden after burden of your turf, 
piling them on your fire, till in dread alarm, you 
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very humbly besought them not to burn your 
house down, on which point they kindly and 
graciously reassured you. 

In your pans they boiled their tea, boiled it 
upon the roaring fire, and served it round in all 
your vessels that they could lay hands upon, from 
Nancy’s milking noggin to Molly’s four fancy 
tea-cups, which she valued as the apple of her 
eye, and which she abused only twice a year 
(when Father Eddie came upon Stations), but 
which half-a-score of embryo tinkers now fished 
out from their secreting place, and then fought 
over, till you trembled for their fate—the fate of 
the cups I mean, of course, for at that irritating 
moment, the fate of the youngsters concerned you 
little; whilst to your own three awestricken 
children very little drops of tea were tendered in 
very large porringers. 

The night was turned into day, and the gabble 
of voices, never less than thirteen speaking at 
one time, ceased not till a welcome winter sun 
dawned in the morning. You had comparative 
quiet then, you thanked Heaven. For several 
hours the gabble died down. They only sat 
drowsing around the fire, preventing you reaching 
your own hearth to cook your breakfast, except 
by great efforts and careful piloting of yourself, 
and plentiful apologising—which apologies they, 
waking up, still graciously accepted, assuring 
you it was all right, hitching their seats into a 
position still more inconvenient for you—but 
more comfortable for themselves—drooping their 
heads and going asleep again. 

After noon their new day began, and they were 
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very much alive once more. The women, in 
haste for a weapon, snatched down your picture 
of St. Patrick driving out the serpents, and 
whacked recalcitrant children with it. To 
encourage the kettle’s boiling, they took Molly’s 
fine pot-stick, which Micky the Carpenter had 
made her as a favour, and stuck it in the fire 
underneath; whilst the children played leap- 
frog from your kitchen into your one “grand” 
room on which Molly had expended untold 
thought and trouble, and (at the lowest calcula- 
tion) seventeen shillings in cash; and the men 
went out to look at the asses, and drive them into 
a better field, if you had such. 

They made a tour of inspection of the neigh- 
bouring houses that day, and to your relief 
billeted a portion of their members upon each, 
conferring upon you, however, the honour of 
making your house headquarters, and leaving 
with you, too, more than double the number 
bestowed on any neighbour—thus completely 
depriving you of the least excuse for jealousy. 

Moreover, they specially honoured your house 
by making it their general workshop, and in a 
few days time your roof-tree was ringing to the 
music evoked by tinkers’ honest toil; and they 
whistled and sang light-heartedly, as in very 
middle of your floor, where they could cause 
most obstruction, they tinkered away indus- 
triously all day. If you knocked your shins 
against their tins, or struck your toe upon their 
soldering iron, or tripped and fell over their out- 
stretched legs, they gave you no ill word for your 
stupidity, but, instead, assured you with the 
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generosity of the great-hearted that it was all 
right, and no harm done. They gave-you the 
impression in general that they particularly 
desired you to make yourself completely at home 
in the house, and not stand upon form. As your 
house was a particularly comfortable one, and 
your kitchen fairly large, and you were able to 
afford a fine large fire, they resolved to accept 
you as their host for the winter, and they gave 
you all their music free. 

For they were fiddlers of course—fiddlers, and 
fifers, and pipers. Music and tinkering were 
sister graces with them always, and there was 
not any of their men who could not play upon 
some instrument, complex or simple. They were 
perfect whistlers too, and charming singers. 
The fame of your house under control of its new 
managers travelled fast and far. The boys and 
girls from a wide radius began gathering to you 
every night. In the course of a week, the tinkers, 
who were ever princely, announced that they 
would entertain the countryside to a grand dance. 
And the countryside was duly grateful to them 
for placing your kitchen at its service. And on 
the eve of the dance, under kind direction of the 
tinkers, you, with much groaning both of spirit 
and of body, turned out of doors everything in 
your house that, being portable, was not a neces- 
sity.in a dance house. And the countryside 
came in its numbers and its best Sunday clothes, 
cramming and jamming your house from hearth- 
stone to threshold, dancing and enjoying them- 
selves to the tinkers’ piping until morning, leav- 
ing silver and thanks to the generous fellows who 
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had given them this most enjoyable dance, and 
had promised them another soon, and bidding a 
perfunctory good-morning to yourself, who felt 
like a trespasser, very much in the way, though 
tolerated there. 

All the boys and girls of the neighbourhood 
quickly came to the conclusion that yours was 
really the pleasantest house in the parish, and 
they upbraided you for the severe fellow you used 
to be, and for that it was only by accident they 
had now at the eleventh hour discovered all the 
fun your house could afford; and they doubted 
much if you rightly deserved all the honour your 
house was getting, both from the tinkers and 
from themselves. Yet, just and generous ever, 
they gave you the benefit of the doubt, and unani- 
mously resolved that so long as the tinkers 
persevered they also would continue their patron- 
age. 

Your wife never now got on with her work in 
her own house; your children got no more an 
opportunity of learning their lessons; for they 
could not get near the fire of nights, by the light 
of which to read their books; and you yourself 
began painfully to feel that you must be an 
intruder under this roof, and were abjectly 
grateful so long as the tinkers didn’t growl or 
throw things at you, when you got in their way, 
or in their light. Even to the neighbours you 
acknowledged that these generous fellows showed 
extraordinary forbearance. 

It was a merry and a lively season, indeed, 
all that winter in which you and your wife and 
little children lodged in your house by the grace 
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of the tinkers—a very lively pleasant winter, 
truly. You did not enjoy it, of course—you 
somehow never do enjoy the good things God 
sends you—for you had a load of some kind on 
your breast; and your wife, however it was, 
somehow, looked careworn, and your children 
acquired a frightened appearance which took them 
five winters to wear off again; and one of you 
seldom saw your own fire. Your hay stack fella 
victim to galloping consumption, and your best 
grass fields were bare as a table ere winter was 
half through. But still it was a merry and a 
lively winter. There’s no denying that. For 
you heard everybody say so. 

When winter’s back was broken, and the 
longed-for Easter sun danced in at your door, the 
tinkers stretched themselves, and consithered it 
was time for to be jogging a bit. You did your 
best to persuade them it was only young in the 
year yet, and that they should not be in such a 
hurry. They thanked you cordially, smiling— 
not hurtfully, however—on your simplicity, or 
selfishness. They had bestowed a whole winter 
upon you, fiddled and piped away for you the 
tedium of the time, and now that the sun of 
spring had come, ’twas little enough to ask that 
you should learn to lean on yourself. So you 
had to thank them profusely, and wring their 
hands warmly and long, as you wished them 
good-bye, eagerly begging to know when they 
would come again. They could not satisfy you 
on this; but to your consternation they promised 
you that whenever they returned to the neigh- 
bourhood no slight would be put on your house. 
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Then they were gone—I rather mean going; for 
it took some time from the starting of the head of 
the caravan, until, having unfolded itself to its 
full extent, the tail was in motion. The boys and 
the girls at work upon the hillslopes along both 
sides of the way, paused in the process of putting 
in potatoes, shouted cheerily to the moving 
tinkers on the road below, and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs till both their lungs and their arms 
were sore—and then resumed their work with a 
sigh. You, when the procession had disappeared, 
turned into your house thoughtfully, smoking 
your pipe. Molly had gone in before you. Ye 
sat down one on each side of the hearth, looking 
into the fire—but ye said nothing. Ye were too 
full for utterance. 

When in the early forenoon of that bright day 
—it was a very bright day, one of the brightest 
you ever remembered—people passing observed 
the tinkers camping in the shade of a high hedge 
five miles farther on, the women boiling tea, and 
the men beating out tins, they said, “ The tinkers 
have left Lawrence MacElhinney’s—more’s the 
pity.” 

When Herself gave out the Rosary that night, 
you thanked God for his mercies with a hearti- 
ness that made the childre look up at you, in 
wonder if Daddy was takin’ a notion of dyin’. 

But, please Providence, it was going to live you 
Were now—at last. 











American Manners 
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In every country that I have visited the deepest i 
impression left on my mind—and the most 
permanent—has been that of the manners of 
the people. One finds Rembrandt, Wagner, : 
Paderewski and Charley’s Aunt in every capital, 4 
the same from China to Peru. But the people in 
the audience differ, at least on the surface. They 
do not differ much below the surface, I think. In 
my travels about the Continent of Europe I have 
seldom found myself far from a Good Samaritan. F 
Complaints of one nation against the manners 
of another have their basis, as a rule, in a mis- 
understanding. The stranger does not know the , 
ocial language. He says one thing, and the 
J other man thinks something else is implied. For 
example I was driving in Moscow with a Russian 
officer. The driver of the droschky was sleepy, 
and so was his horse. Leaning forward the 
officer addressed the driver as a pig of disgusting 
habits, born of a mother who ——! at that point 
the driver whipped up his horse and turned with 
a pleased smile to the abusive officer. “It is 
going well now, is it not?” he said. The man 
knew quite well what the officer meant—merely 
a polite request for a slight increase of pace. It 
was Russian manners. But even before I started 
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for New York I knew that a literal rendering of 
that exhortation -would not have an equivalent 
effect on the New York cab driver. 

My visit to the United States was but a flying 
one, and comprised less than a month’s sojourn. 
Let that be said in apology for a criticism based 
on small experience—merely the record of sudden 
and doubtless casual impressions. Warnings had 
been showered on me, mostly by Americans in 
London. Warnings of the tortures of the 
Customs House, the supercilious hotel clerk, the 
policeman who would brain me with a knobstick 
if I asked him a question, the man in the street 
who would shove me into the gutter and go 
grimly after dollars. Americans, rocked in the 
suavity of Europe, rather frightened me. Was I 
to encounter cities full of ruffians who would 
insult me and pitch me from pillar to post. 
There was in my mind a lurking suspicion that a 
nation of sixty—or is it seventy ?—millions of 
people could not spend its time in being rude each 
to each and yet prosper; that if you could pick 
up the social language... 

I linked my arm with that of the apportioned 
Customs officer, and told him the best and newest 
story at my command, and was the first to catch 
the extortionate cab with the amusing cabman. 
That method cannot be recommended to the lady, 
who was trying to pass two thousand dollars 
worth of Paris frocks on the ground that they 
cost only two hundred. To her the official was 
insistent almost to the point of discourtesy, and 
plunged into the most intimate arcana of her 
wardrobe. My own official dismissed me with 
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good wishes for my enjoyment, and scarcely 
glanced at the contents of my steamer-trunk. 

Knowing the value of first impressions when it 
is a question of the ethics of the surface, I spent 
my first two days in New York searching for a 
specimen of downright discourtesy. Ignorant of 
the social language, obviously British, retaining, 
it is to be feared, some remnants of that “ damned 
superior pose” that the University of Oxford 
inculcates, I must have been intensely pro- 
vocative as I dragged the tail of my coat in the 
hope that someone would tread on it. The hotel 
clerk, of whom I had hopes, did not respond to 
the challenge. Certainly he did not grovel before 
me—but then it gives me no pleasure to see a man 
grovelling. He gave me the precise information 
for which I asked, information that a New York 
child of seven would not require, and then 
stopped. My desperate search for the rude man 
included the policeman who stood near the 
Broadway end of Wall Street, and instead of 
knocking me down, he rescued me from an 
oncoming car, turned me round and pointed out 
the street I wanted. It included many hurried 
citizens, who absolutely refused discourtesies 
when I pestered them with enquiries, but rushed 
from their orbit, dragged me, talking all the time, 
to the clearest point for explanation, and then 
rushed back again before waiting for a “thank 
you.” Once only in the four-and-twenty hours 
was there the hint of a foot planted on my trailing 
coat. 

“Do you sell so-and-so’s Scotch whisky?” I 
asked a bar-tender, naming my own particular 
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brand. The bar-tender folded his arms and 
glared at me. 

“What do you suppose I’m here for!” he 
replied. 

“I’m sorry,” I explained, “but I haven’t been 
in this country six hours yet, and—I’m afraid | 
haven’t caught your name.” 

His fat face broadened, his arms came down 
to the counter, and he said: “ What was it you 
asked?” He had misunderstood my question. 
And before I had finished my drink he had 
sketched his career, given me his opinion 
upon various public questions, and foretold 
that I should “make out well enough in this 
country.” 

After four-and-twenty hours of suspicious 
search it was necessary to abandon the hope of 
finding anything like the basic, brutal rudeness 
that the stranger is taught to expect. People 
were not “polite” as politeness is regarded in more 
leisurely countries that retain the traditions of 
feudalism. But the man who will take the 
trouble to learn the social language of America 
need not fear any discourtesy that goes deeper 
than the language. That conclusion was put to 
me by a middle-aged woman, whose seat was 
next to mine at a roof-garden concert. Her 
husband had given me a spare programme, and 
I had to confess that my search for real dis- 
courtesy was a failure. “I guess,” she said, “ you 
will find no more rudeness than what you ask 
for.” Certainly the Englishman is conscious of 
another social atmosphere as soon as he begins 
travelling in the United States. But during 
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several weeks I can recall no instance in which, 
being in a temporary difficulty, I failed to find 
two things; iced water and a stranger to help me. 
Now and then the stranger helped me with the 
air of offering an insult—but that was my 
mistake. Even the young lady who waited upon 
me in the railway restaurant at Buffalo, and in 
answer to my request for Pilsener beer with my 
meal replied: “ You’ll not be served with beer 
here,” was doubtless an angel unawares, preach- 
ing the gospel of total abstinence. And the hotel 
clerk at Chicago, who had been buzzing cigar- 
smoke and tabloid information at me as though 
I were an offensive reptile, was merely talking a 
language I was trying to learn. As I went in to 
dinner an arm was linked in mine. “ Well, 
sonny, how are you making out?” It was the 
hoiel clerk. The double event taught the 
Englishman something of the American social 
language. For the untravelled Englishman 
would probably resent both the initial rudeness 
and the subsequent familiarity. Perhaps I 
should say the stupid Englishman, who started 
out with the idea that people who use the same 
words mean the same thing. 

Of that particular fallacy I was cured in St. 
Louis within ten minutes of my arrival. Two 
strangers, mere railroad acquaintances, had 
come out of their way to show me the street- 
car that would take me past my hotel. Bag in 
hand—an obviously English bag—I boarded the 
car, and clung to the skirt of the crowd on the 
platform behind. Ten seconds later there was 
a stir at the foremost end of the car, and the 
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conductor pushed his way through the crowd, 
shouting: 

“‘Where’s that man with the grip?” 

I thought my last moment had come—having 
been warned against car-conductors. Should I 
tumble off, abandon my “ grip” and perish in the 
roadway; or should I die for my pyjamas and 
razor? I chose death. 

“That’s my bag,” I said, in aggressive British. 

“Where do you want to get off?” 

I named the hotel. 

“T’ll tell you when we get there.” 

Three minutes later the car slowed down. 
With one hand the conductor heaved me off the 
car, with another he threw my grip, with another 
he indicated my hotel, and with another he 
jerked the bell, and I had no time to thank him. 
For, standing a moment on the sidewalk, grip in 
hand, I reflected that this man had noticed a 
stranger by the shape of his grip or the cut of his 
clothes, concluded that he might want infor- 
mation, and given it with a whizz—bang! Had 
I been insulted, or had I met a good fellow? The 
answer is obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to understand the fellow’s language. But 
it is the elaboration of the formulae of polite 
resignation and polite acceptance that makes one 
of the chief differences between the manners of 
the two continents. A Frenchman is immensely 
proud of a courtesy, and makes the most of it 
with phrase and gesture. The American, being 
human, gives the same service, or something 
more, and is rather ashamed of himself. It was 
my last day in New York, when I was boarding 
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an up-town car in Lower Broadway. Burdened 
with a few small parcels and with a touch of 
infirmity in one leg, I swung on to a crowded car. 
A man rose, jerking his head towards his vacated 
seat, and I took it, thinking that he was about 
to alight. But the car went on, and he still stood 
before me. When five minutes had passed I felt 
bound to tell him that I had inferred he was 
about to leave the car, and that I was not unable 
to stand. But his manner implied that if any- 
thing more was said he was taking no part in 
the conversation. He handed my last parcel off 
when I left, and looked as though he would shoot 
me if I said “ thank you.” 

One minor point in the etiquette of the railway 
car is worth noting as illustrating the mixture of 
brusqueness and good nature that the English- 
man finds in the United States. Among the 
unwritten laws of the railway train in England is 
the understanding that a bag, a coat, or even a 
newspaper laid upon a seat indicates that the seat 
has been appropriated ; and if anyone breaks that 
law, the victim will move heaven and earth and 
the whole station staff to shift the usurper. 
Therefore I was somewhat. surprised at a littlo 
scene that occurred on the train from Chicago 
to St. Louis. On the seat in front of me a chubby 
man had deposited a grip. He had selected the 
place with some care, and then disappeered. 
Just before the train started a family party con- 
sisting of papa, mamma and two daughters 
entered the car, and looked around. Then papa 
transferred the chubby man’s grip to the seat 
next mine, and annexed what he wanted—four 
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places together. “Ha!” I said to myself, “now 
there will be a row,” as the chubby man walked 
up and surveyed the situation. Instead of 
apologising and explaining, papa, after one glance 
over his shoulder, went on peeling a pear for his 
youngest daughter. The chubby man took the 
seat next mine, and remarked pleasantly to me 
that some people seemed to have a bit of nerve. 
“You must have nerve,” said papa over his 
shoulder, “if you want to get what you want.” 
The first time the train stopped papa bought 
candy for his family, and wanted some small 
change in a hurry; he turned and appealed to 
the chubby man, who instantly turned out his 
pocket, paid for the candy and said they would 
settle up after. I wanted to throw papa off the 
car; but my neighbour was merely amused. 
Possibly that scene was not typical of Ameri- 
can railway manners. But there was one point 
—the manner in which the chubby man took me 
into his confidence—that suggests a very remark- 
able difference in the surface manners of 
Americans and Britishers. In the two countries 
the attitude of stranger to stranger when they 
meet casually for an hour or so is surprisingly 
different. Charles Dickens noted the inquisitive- 
ness of the American, but he omitted to note the 
other side of the question. He was merely a little 
amused and a little annoyed when the stranger 
wanted to know all about him. Now my chubby 
acquaintance within an hour of conversation had 
cross-examined me as to my family, my income, 
my reasons for visiting America, the sum of 
money I had put aside for the trip; he had 
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learned my profession, and knew what I had paid 

for the clothes I was wearing. To the English- 

man who does not know the social language these 

questions are at first surprising ; he answers them 

with a touch of resentment at what appears to be 

impertinent curiosity. Again and again in rail- 

way cars, in hotel lounges, I found myself under 

the same fire of questions, and even the young 

stranger who leaned beside me for ten minutes 

over the rail of a Mississippi steamer, having put 

the question, “You from England?” proceeded 

with the list of queries that is always the same, 

though sometimes less crudely put. It seemed 

absurd to conclude that I was in a country of 

insolent people. There must be some better 

explanation. Suddenly, after one or two experi- 

ences, it flashed across me that on each occasion 

my questioner had freely given me as much 

information about himself as he had dragged 

from me about myself. Then I saw that here 

was a mere difference in the social language of 

the two countries, springing possibly from the 

long habit of encountering strangers for an hour 

ae _ orsoatatime. In England two men who meet 

é \. ina first-class railway carriage will glare at one 

: a, another for several hours over their newspapers, 

x, 0 ‘ 4ach suspecting the other to be either a scoundrel 

er P i or a cad. In America one of those two men 

| tJ would say—to put it crudely—“I’m a married 
Sa 4 





man with two children; what did you pay for 


your boots?” The other would reply “Six 
dollars; and how do you make your living?” 
An excellent American friend of mine became 
distrustful of an Englishman with whom he had 
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made acquaintance on board an Atlantic liner. 
There was nothing against him—only the Ameri- 
can had not discovered how he made his living. 
“T like to know where a man gets his money 
from,” he said. That puts the case briefly. This 
is the first thing the American wants to know, and 
it is almost the last thing about which an English- 
man would ask. Mutual reticence—mutual 
frankness—these are our opposite methods of 
expressing ourselves. But so far as the ameni- 
ties of travelling are concerned, I must confess 
that so soon as I had learned the language, the 
system of mutual frankness seemed the jollier. 
Yet the language must be learned. At first the 
conscientious and reticent Englishman feels as 
though his soul were being hooked and drawn 
through his mouth. After a week or two of 
experience he realises that he is only asked to 
hand over his credentials—so much confession in 
exchange for information received. 

Every nation develops the manners that suit 
its mode of life; it is only the language that 
differs; and when you call a street sweeper in 
Paris “monsieur” and a street sweeper in 
Moscow a pig you are saying the same thing in 
different languages. The man who thought the 
language of Moscow, Russia, would be under- 
stood in Moscow, U.S.A. (doubtless America has 
annexed Moscow as well as Rome and Memphis 
and Syracuse), would find speedy disillusion. 
And the Englishman who, priding himself on his 
reticence, resents the frank inquisitiveness of the 
casual American acquaintance is—no linguist. 
He misses the chief joy of American travel. 
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Kwannon 
By MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


I am the ancient one, the many-handed, 
The merciful am I. 

Here where the black pine bends above the sea 
They bring their gifts to me,— 

Spoil of the foreshore where the corals lie, 
Fishes of ivory, and amber stranded, 

And carven beads 

Green as the fretted fringes of the weeds. 
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Age after age, I watch the long sails pass: 

Age after age, I see them come once more _E_i. 

Home, as the gray-winged pigeon to the grass, 

The white crane to the shore. 

Goddess am I of Heaven and this small town 

Above the beaches brown. 

And here the children bring me cakes and 
flowers, 

And all the strange sea-treasures that they find, 

For “She,” they say, “the Merciful, is ours, 

And she,” they say, “is kind.” 


PERS aaa. 





Camphor and wave-worn sandalwood for burn- 
ing 

They bring to me alone, 

Shells that are veined like irises, and those 

Curved like the clear bright petals of a rose, 

Wherefore an hundredfold again returning 

I render them their own,— 
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Full-freighted nets that flash among the foam, 
Laughter and love and gentle eyes at home, ° 
Cool of the night, and the soft air that swells 
My silver temple bells. 
Winds of the spring, the little flowers that shine \ 
Where the young barley slopes to meet the pine, 
.Gold of the charlock, guerdon of the rain, 
I give to them again. 


Yet though the fishing-boats return full-laden 

Out of the broad blue east, 

Under the brown roofs pain is their hand- 
maiden, 

And mourning is their feast. 

Yea, though my many hands are raised to bless, 

I am not strong .to give them happiness. 


Sorrow comes swiftly as the swallow flying, 
O, little lives, that are so quickly done. 
Peace is my raiment, mercy is my breath, 

I am the gentle one. 

When they are tired of sorrow and of sighing, 
I give them death. 


(Kwannon, the Japanese goddess of mercy, is represented 
with many hands, typifying generosity and kindness. In one 
of thesevhands she is supposed to hold an axe, wherewith 
she severs the threads of human lives.) 


The Priest of Horus 
By WALTER FRITH 


Author of “In Search of Quiet,” etc., etc. 


i 


At sunset, they came to carry him out on to the 
roof of the temple. Within doors all day he had 
lain on his pallet, dozing in the stupendous 
brooding heat of the latticed dwelling-house, 
brick built of Nile mud, only to be wakened 
again and again by the loathsome pestering of the 
flies; and now at last they carried him out into 
the air, across the baked courtyard with its tanks 
and flowers, and through the sculptured granite 
corridors that still reverberated with the long 
day’s terrible sunshine. It was the month of 
harvest, the month of the vintage and the reaping 
of the doura, and the river Nile that ran below the 
temple, so close that from the parapet one might 
have thrown a spear upon the sand banks, was 
at its lowest. There upon the flat roof they 
left the wounded old priest, propped up with 
cushions on his pallet, while they went below to 
prepare his evening meal. His name was Antef, 
and for more than forty years he had been chief 
priest of the Nubian temple of Kalubsheh. 
Long he lay there reviving, drinking in the 
cooler air, while from below, within the pre- 
cincts, there rose the chattering and laughter of 
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priests and attendants; and at last to one of 
them in a strong and penetrating voice he 
called impatiently: “Kagemmi!” Instantly the 
chattering was hushed, and the young priest who 
came running up the steps cried, “It is I, Bata. 
Kagemmi has not yet returned.” 

“Whence?” 

“From fishing.” 

The old man frowned. “Again? I have 
already told him fishing is no fit employment 
for a priest. What can he do with the fish? He 
may not eat it.” 

Bata shrugged his slight shoulders and looked 
foolish. “He gives it to the poor,” he said. 

“Na!” cried Antef. “Kagemmi fishes because 
it amuses him, and because he is not serious. 
He cares nothing for the poor. There is some 
soldier down there among you all,” he went on 
suspiciously, while Bata still stood there awk- 
wardly smiling. “I heard the clattering of his 
shield. Who is it?” 

“It is Philip,” Bata answered, laughing. 
“He has come from Syene to enquire after 
thy health.” 

“Laugh not so at everything,” said Antef, 
testily. “Send Philip hither; and hasten with 
my food.” 

“Great Antef!” cried Philip boisterously, as he 
stepped out on to the roof and saluted him. 
“Chief priest of my soul! How much of thee has 
the lion left?” 

Antef sighed. “Three of my best dogs has he 
slain, soldier,” he said, “yet he was old and 
mangy. And he had been hunted before; we 
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found in his skin the mark of many arrows. 
There is no good hunting, nowadays; not even 
of lions.” 

“Yet he managed to strike thee?” 

“He struck me,” explained Antef, querulously, 
“because I ran in to save the dog, and stumbled. 
Then the others ran away and I had to do my 
own stabbing.” 

“Would I had been there,” Philip boasted. “I 
would have forced open his jaws and torn out 
his heart.” 

The young soldier sat on the parapet, swinging 
his legs and humming to himself, looking in his 
short white linen tunic like some vast overgrown 
boy. His face, on which there was a little 
curling beard, was quite expressionless, save 
for the occasional weak malicious smile, and 
his long hair fell like a woman’s over the thick 
and muscular neck. His legs were bare, and he 
wore the easy Macedonian sandal in which 
Alexander had taught his men to make their 
wonderful marches. And as he sat there he 
constantly and longingly glanced across the river 
to the village on the other bank. Already there 
were a few lights in it, bright leaping fires of 
dried doura stalks for the cooking of the even- 
ing meal, and every now and then the watch 
dogs barked furiously. 

“But how cam’st thou from Syene?” Antef 
suddenly asked him. “Not on horseback.” 

“Nay,” Philip answered, “I came by boat. 
There I lay on my back under a canopy like the 
great Ptolemy himself, or one of his statues being 
towed against the stream. An offelisk to stand 
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in front of the pylon. I think I should make a 
good offelisk, eh?” he laughed. 

“The word is not offelisk,” corrected Antef, 
contemptuously. “It is obelisk. And it was at 
Syene thou heard’st I had been hurt?” 

Philip nodded. “There was a Jew came to us 
in the barracks with gum to sell,” he said, in the 
loud confident tones in which he usually and 
most successfully lied. “And I said to him, 
what news at Kalubsheh? He answered that 
the noble holy priest Antef had been mortally 
stricken by a lion. So I asked our Phocion for 
leave to visit thee, and I wept so bitterly that 
Phocion relented and gave me leave. I said 
thou wert my mother’s brother, and I must 
see thee before thou died’st. So I came at 
once.” 

Antef scowled, and his long bony arms 
twitched at the implied insult of relationship. 
That a heathen who never shaved, who had 
brought no Gods with him from home but a little 
senseless childish fire, and who was paid to fight 
as a beggar is paid to dig, should dare pretend 
kinship with him—Antef!—whose ancestors had 
been priests, guardians of the mysteries, as far 
back as Menes and Cheops. He half rose on his 
pallet to resent it, and then as he remembered 
how old he was and stiff and sore he fell back 
with a groan. 

Philip left the parapet, and came and looked 
down on him in pitying indulgence. He looked 
down on him with his hard young eyes, and on 
the old man’s silence: “Did the lion bite?” he 
asked, “or only tear thee with his claws?” 
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Antef lay back breathing deeply, and still did 
not answer. 

“If it is a bite,” Philip pursued, in evident 
malicious enjoyment, “I advise thee not to be 
too confident that thou wilt ever regain health. 
It is well known there is a fearful poison "—— 

Antef moved his hands restlessly, and opened 
his deep-set glowing eyes. “Tell me,” he said 
controlling himself with difficulty, yet always 
remembering what was due to this man as a 
guest, to his youth and ignorance; “is the 
river rising? Are there no signs yet of the 
inundation ?” 

“ There is scarcely a pan full of water left in the 
whole river,” declared Philip confidently. “We 
ran on more than fifty sand banks. I was always 
kicking the men overboard to push us off. And 
on one man,” he laughed, “there came a big 
crocodile ” 

“Enough!” cried Antef. “I do not wish to 
hear. Here comes my supper.” 

“Nay, Antef,” said Philip soothingly, “let me 
tell thee about the crocodile, and how the stupid 
man screamed. I laughed!” 

“Enough, I tell thee!” Antef shouted, as he 
raised himself in sudden fury on his elbow. “I 
will not listen to thee any more. Thou art not 
fit to talk tome! Thou art steeped in ignorance, 
as a fish in water! Thou art fit only to talk to 
heathen and peasants! ” 

Philip listened open-mouthed to the old priest’s 
wild and sudden ravings, while Bata and the 
attendants came hurrying up the steps, crying 


out in alarm that all was ready, that they were 
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just bringing his food. They carried it in bowls, 
hot vegetables and fresh bread, and grapes and 
figs, and small stools to serve it on, and a greasy 
fuming lamp. 

And as the old priest at the sight of his supper 
no longer noticed him, Philip went below in 
heavy silence, deeply offended, but too stupid 
and frightened to be angry. There he found 
Kagemmi who had just returned; he was stack- 
ing his fishing-rod in the corner, and had a 
plaited basket with him full of fish. 

Muttering to himself, Philip took his shield 
and spear, and sulkily slinging the shield over 
his broad shoulders prepared to go; paying no 
heed to Kagemmi, who was excitedly talking, 
even boasting and lying a little, over the day’s 
sport. 

“I cannot remember thy accursed name!” at 
last shouted Philip to him savagely. 

“It is Kagemmi,” said the young priest mildly. 

“I cannot remember it,” Philip bellowed, 
shaking his spear over him, thrusting it against 
the sculptured wall and narrowly missing him. 
“ But I warn you always to be civil, you miserable 
priests—or one day we will come from Syene and 
pull the temple about your ears! We will cut 
your throats and your heads off, and burn your 
abominable ugly Gods and throw everything into 
the river. Dost thou hear me, thou senseless old 
man up above there?” he bawled. “Be civil, 
slaves—all of you—and open the door for me at 
once. Go on in front—thou filthy hare!” 

Cowering Kagemmi ran on in terror to open 
the temple door, the little private door at the side, 
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and Philip followed him, cursing and blustering, 
brandishing his long spear. 

Not until he heard the creaking of the heavy 
oars which told him the ferry boat had pushed 
off from the opposite bank in answer to Philip’s 
shout, did the terrified young priest venture to 
re-enter. As he carefully put up the wooden bar 
over the door, he shook his head; wondering 
how any man—even a Greek—could be so violent 
and ill-bred. 


II. 


Now had the twilight rushed into night, the 
lustrous Egyptian night of early midsummer. 
Below, deep into the sluggish channels of the 
river, whose shifting watery pavements of verde 
antique stole heavily onwards round the sand 
banks, there glittered the long and tremulous 
reflections of the stars; and to the old priest 
Antef, for ever living in the glories of the past, 
they brought the vision of ancient Pharaohs 
holding there, deep in the rich Nile stream, some 
silent stately banquet, of which the muffled river 
lights were ceremonial torches—yea!—to show 
dead monarchs how dark their lives were now, 
how vanished beyond recall the splendours of 
their day. 

“I think,” Kagemmi murmured dreamily, 
where he lay under the parapet, “I think, O 
Antef, the stars are fruit, and so ripe that if I 
shouted very loud they would fall into my lap. 
Or perhaps one might send monkeys up to pluck 
them, as Bata’s father has trained his monkeys 
to pluck the figs.” 
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He broke off with an exclamation of alarm, and 
suddenly rising hurried to the steps. “I forgot,” 
he stammered, as he disappeared, “I shall not 
belong. O Antef, I forgot!” 

Antef laughed where he still lay propped up 
with cushions on his pallet. He felt indulgent; 
the new wine had even softened his irritation 
against Philip. Much more did he feel kindly 
towards his favourite Kagemmi, the young priest 
who loved fishing and who so plainly had for- 
gotten some of the temple’s evening rites. 

How often as a young man had he not entirely 
forgotten them himself; either to recite the titles 
of respect, or to change the flowers on the altar, 
or even to close the doors of the shrine, the inner- 
most, most holy shrine that guarded the Sacred 
Boat. 

“Oh, youth, youth!” sighed Antef, “how much 
it thoughtlessly passes by in its haste to grow 
older; how much, whether of duty or pleasure, it 
omits to perform and enjoy.” 

So he lay musing, dreaming of his youth; and 
suddenly, swift as fire, his thoughts and desires 
flew across the river to the house of Antissa, the 
woman whom in his old age he so passionately 
loved. If only she were with him, holding his 
hand in hers, filling him with new life from her 
boundless store, calming the hot throbbing of 
his wound. 

Tremulously he reached for the wine bow] left 
by his side, and drank to her, to the beloved 
Antissa, to her strange and wonderful beauty, in 
the sweet new grape juice. Glory and shame he 
drank to her in equal pungent potion; that at 
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least he knew, in his supreme intelligence. 
Shame for the chief priest, so meshed and 
trapped, so impotent of struggle and escape; 
glory for the old man who could still hold a 
woman’s heart so tight in his grasp, still could 
blow it like a coal into flame. 

“Oh, my beloved!” he whispered, stretching 
his long gaunt arms towards the village that lay 
across the river, “if I could only see thee! only 
smell the musk in thine hair! Antissa! ” 

And as though it had been one of his great 
nights, one of the infallible moments of life when 
all things work in answer to the will, the 
whispered name had scarcely left his lips when 
into the eager humming of his ears there passed 
the faint tinkling of a woman’s bracelets. Below 
the temple front the tinkling paused and broke 
into the chime of cymbals, and the old man knew 
he was awake. 

“It is that lady,” said Kagemmi, as he went 
and bent over the parapet. “It is Antissa. I 
think she is dancing,” he said, turning his 
shocked young face towards the priest. 

And soon, to the rhythmical beat of the 
cymbals and in a high shrill voice—the voice in 
which from time immemorial the East has ever 
chanted of love—Antissa was singing. 

“Kagemmi,” at length old Antef murmured, as 
the long-drawn shrill singing died away into 
silence, “go to her; salute her courteously, and 
say I thank and praise her, and am already better 
for the spell. Attend her to the river bank; see 
she crosses safely. Tell her I hope one day very 
soon to visit her, before the current grows too 
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strong. And Kagemmi,” he whispered, “ if there 
be any garlands quite fresh on the altars, any 
grapes or figs, present them to her with my 
worship. The Gods will be neither angry nor 
jealous,” he protested, as Kagemmi started. 
“She is so beautiful— Antissa! herself a 
goddess! ” 


IIT. 


The lustrous night wore on, but still Antef 
could not sleep. He had taken the tight bandage 
off his thigh, and the cool night air rushed in 
upon the hot scratches of the lion with tongues 
of healing. The leg was stiff; but, stumbling a 
little, Antef found he could walk, and with some 
pain and difficulty he dragged himself to sit upon 
the parapet. 

Across the river the huddled huts of the village 
were plainly visible, black under the starlight 
against the dry bare cultivated land. The har- 
vest had all been gathered, and until the waters 
rose the labourers could do no more. The 
inundation was long delayed, and when at last it 
came it would be with violence. 

Distinct among them all, huddled out of the 
river’s reach when at last it should rise, he could 
plainly see Antissa’s larger house; it stood a 
little higher than the others, and he could even 
distinguish the lower roof and the lattice out of 
which she had stepped the first time he had seen 
her. She had stepped out there to dry her linen, 
and as he passed through the village on his way 
to bury the temple scribe in the desert cliffs 
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beyond, she had looked down on him, and with 
the linen to her mouth had laughed. 

And as he stared across the river, and the 
tendrils of his memory kept clutching at his heart 
—pulling him this way and that, but always 
towards her—the longing grew intense in him to 
see her. Fool! why had he not kept her with 
him? All night she might have sat with him 
under the parapet, talking in whispers; and 
now, perhaps she was angry, thinking herself 
despised, resentful of her dismissal witnessed by 
all in the temple. Fool! stupid as the soldier 
Philip. 

He paused, and in painful perplexity looked 
down on the river, wondering whether he might 
cross it, and how. 

It was late, and ferry boat now there was none, 
but moored in the creek below the bank there was 
always the temple state barge. Yea, but it was 
too heavy for him, even for him and Kagemmi; 
yet, perchance, with much labouring, even if 
from sand bank to sand bank, in deadly peril of 
crocodiles, he had to swim, it might still be 
accomplished. 

Below, Kagemmi was fast asleep, his pallet 
pulled out into the courtyard under the star- 
light; asleep so soundly with his arms clenched 
under his head that Antef could scarcely rouse 
him. “Get up, Kagemmi,” he whispered, as the 
young priest looked at him dazed and blinking. 
“I cannot sleep. We will go across the river. 
Fetch me my stick.” 

“Stick?” Kagemmi blurted out, in his fresh 
full voice. 
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Old Antef hushed him, and with his hand dug 
into his shoulder whispered— The long stick 
with the elephant’s head. And bring your own 
to keep off the dogs. Haste!” 

When all was ready, and they passed 
cautiously among the sleepers and out of the 
temple side door, one or two of the shaven heads 
were lifted from the curved wooden stools they 
rested on to watch them go. Yet hardly was the 
little door quietly closed when all were asleep 
again. 


IV. 


How, in the unwieldy state barge, they at last 
reached the farther bank Antef scarcely knew; 
for assuredly the Nile was rising and the current 
began to be strong. On one of the sand banks 
they had grounded, and Kagemmi’s bare legs 
were over the side ready to jump overboard, 
when with a cry of horror Antef pulled him 
backwards into the barge, only just in time. 
The log that seemed to lie there began suddenly 
to move, and the startled crocodile slipped away 
from them into the river. They could hear the 
water sucking through the long jaws as the loath- 
some reptile paddled away down the stream. 

It was with heavy labour, indeed, they man- 
aged to free themselves, and spent and aching 


‘ at last to reach the farther bank. There for some 


minutes they lay in silence, bent and broken over 
the clumsy oars; while on Kagemmi, wearied 
with his long day’s fishing in the heat, sleep again 
began to fall. He woke confusedly to hear Antef 
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talking as he tried to fasten the barge’s rope to 
the stake on the bank. 

“And bring your stick with you,” he was 
saying, “to keep off the dogs:” 

High on the bank they found the watchman, 
fast asleep in his cloak, with his heavy club 
between his legs; the watchman stationed there 
by the villagers to warn them of the coming 
flood. 

“It is Antissa’s brother,” Antef whispered. 
“The foul marshman, who eats eels. Do not 
wake him. Come!” 

Warm as the night was, over his gaunt 
shoulders the old priest had cast the sacer- 
dotal leopard’s skin, and holding fast to his long 
stick with the ivory elephant’s head, limped 
sturdily in front; while timid Kagemmi followed, 
his fearful eyes constantly swinging to right and 
to left, the thick staff ready in his trembling hand 
for fear of the dogs. Yet whether the savage 
brutes were drawn away into the desert, packed 
in close chase of some marauding jackal or 
hyena, or whether they slept and heard not the 
passage of the bare feet, or whether they waked 
and smelt the leopard’s skin, it so chanced that 
none attacked them. Sometimes, indeed, from 
the black oval that formed the doorway of a 
hovel, whose thick baked walls gave out a 
peculiar warmth and odour to the night, there 
would come a faint growl; but the wakeful 
owner—wakeful, no doubt, for fear of the river— 
always stilled it. Man and brute seemed to hold 
their breaths till they were past. 


Antissa’s house was on the higher ground, the 
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last in the village, and beyond it stretched the 
desert to the cliffs where were the rock tombs of 
the wealthier dead. There they paused, and 
Antef leant heavily against the wall, his eyes 
closed, his lips already murmuring the broken 
phrases of a love song. And again on Kagemmi 
sleep fell and stunned him, falling like an iron 
mace upon the shaven skull. Unresistingly he 
dropped under the low mud wall that ran round 
the garden, and knew no more. 

Deep as was his sleep, it was not for long. He 
woke because some stronger will was working on 
him, compelling him to look up and witness the 
proof of woman’s treachery. It was Antef, 
standing on the flat roof outside Antissa’s open 
lattice, gaunt and rigid under the flashing star- 
light in his leopard’s skin, holding in either hand 
the shield and spear of Philip. He was offering 
them as though in dedication to the vengeance of 
a God, his haggard face tense as a warrior’s bow- 
string in battle. Yet Kagemmi could see the 
spear blade was clean, glittering and cold as 
when the Greek had thrust it at him in the temple 
corridor. 

He stumbled to his feet, and as he reached 
Antissa’s door Antef came falling out. Shield 
and spear were trailing in the dust, and the old 
man seemed broken to half his height. 

“Nay!” he cried hoarsely, “do not touch 
me. I forbid it. Come! let us get across the 
river before it grows light. Come, Kagemmi! 
Quickly! ” 

High on the river bank the watchman was still 
sleeping. “Help me,” Kagemmi cried in the 
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startled man’s face, as Antef stumbled down the 
crumbling creek and fell with a clatter at the 
bottom on the oars. “Itis the noble priest Antef; 
we must reach the temple before dawn. There 
are sacred rites to be performed. Haste!” 

Antissa’s brother was from the marshes of the 
Lower Kingdom, bearded, dirty and uncouth; 
but he could pull a lusty oar and well understood 
the management of a boat, even a boat so heavy 
and unwieldy as the temple barge. In truth, 
it seemed as though he were proud of being 
admitted on board of it, proud of carrying the 
chief priest (he who had scarcely any religion 
of his own) and he toiled at the long oar with 
vigour and good will. The stream had gained in 
volume, yet they struck no sand bank, and not 
far below the temple landing-place they at last 
reached the shore. 

At the bottom of the barge Antef still lay, his 
eyes closed, his mouth half open as though 
exhaling his last sigh; and since Kagemmi could 
not rouse him, he and the marshman were forced 
to carry him up the bank. With difficulty they 
carried the huge gaunt frame to the top, and all 
the way Philip’s spear was tightly clenched in 
the old man’s bony hand. 

So with much stumbling and many halts they 
carried him to the temple door. Dawn was just 
breaking, and placing him on the threshold 
Kagemmi ran within for further help. 

Alone with Antissa’s brother, Antef opened 
his eyes. “Fetch me the shield,” he whispered. 
“Give it to Kagemmi.” 


The marshman ran back towards the barge, 
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and the startled priests and attendants came 
crowding out of the temple door. Up the narrow 
stone steps they carried him and out on to his 
pallet on the roof, and there they left him alone 
with Kagemmi. 

Philip’s shield in his hand, Kagemmi stood 
waiting, looking down in sorrow on the old man’s 
closed eyes and half-opened mouth. 

“Take the spear,” at last Antef whispered. 
“Place it against the pylon with the shield. Let 
them stand there, till they be claimed.” 

Kagemmi did his bidding, and then returned to 
him. “Thou wilt drink a little wine?” he asked 
him humbly. 

But Antef shook his head. “Go down,” he 
murmured. “Go and rest. The night has been 
cruel for us both.” 

And as Kagemmi descended the narrow steps, 
the sun rose over the desert cliffs across the river, 
and straightway the head of Philip’s spear 
against the pylon rushed into a flame. 


V. 


It was growing towards sunset, though still 
from the west behind him the rays burnt fiercely, 
when Antef heard Philip’s great voice below in 
the temple. He was talking to the priests, as 
usual making them laugh; and anon his voice 
sank to a whisper. 

“So,” said Antef between his teeth, as for the 
first time that day his jaws closed, “he is question- 
ing them about his spear. He thinks he may 
have left it here by accident. What will they 
tell him?” 
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He lay on the pallet pretending to doze, while 
secretly he clutched the leg of the wooden rest 
his head was propped on. .There, as he lay 
motionless, he heard Philip come stealing up the 
steps. He could hear him breathe as he stood 
close behind him, his body half out on the 
temple roof, watching him, wondering how sound 
was the old priest’s sleep. 

Then Antef knew the Greek had caught sight 
of his shield and spear against the pylon. He 
heard him step forth on to the roof, and holding 
his breath creep towards them on tiptoe. He 
heard them lightly clash as Philip took them, 
and as though the sound woke him he stirred 
slightly and murmured. 

Still as a statue, Philip stood there. In the 
silence Antef could hear the running of the fast 
rising river, already brimming the sand banks. 
Deep as was the silence in the temple below, 
Antef knew the priests and attendants were 
thronging the corridors, listening breathlessly 
for what was passing overhead. 

And then as on tiptoe, the shield on his 
back, the long spear in his left hand, 
Philip began to creep towards the steps, 
Antef sighed and opened his eyes. Their eyes 
met, and over the young Greek’s vacant face, 
with its raised eyebrows and troubled brow, there 
fell the sudden shadow of great fear. 

“O Antef!” he cried. “I return at once to 
Syene. I come to bid thee farewell and wish 
thee speedy return to good health. Do not curse 
me, Antef,” he stuttered. “Do not curse me, I 
beg. See—I am going!” 
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With closed eyes Antef merely nodded, and 
then suddenly, as Philip began his descent of the 
steps—imploring him all the while not to curse 
him—while he went down with bent head, 
cautiously planting his sandalled feet on the 
narrow stone steps, suddenly Antef rose on his 
pallet and with the wooden head-rest struck him 
with all his violence. He struck him on the back 
of the head; the stool was shivered in his hand, 
and with a grunt the great bulk of Philip fell 
headlong to the bottom. Antef heard the clang 
of shield and spear, the cry of the frightened 
priests below, and with a deep sigh of vengeance 
satisfied he fell back upon his pallet. 

When he recovered his senses, he found himself 
in Kagemmi’s arms. “Well?” he whispered. 
“Is he much hurt?” 

Frightened Kagemmi shuddered. “O Antef!” 
he wailed. “His neck is broken. The man is 
dead.” 

“What shall we do, O Antef?” he went on in 
terror. “They will come from Syene and kill us 
all, and burn the temple. What shall we do 
now?” 

“First,” said Antef, calmly, “we will do this. 
We will take his head from him, so that in the 
fields of immortal life he cannot go about talking 
to women. The rest you may throw to the 
jackals. Send for the Paraschistes, and let me 
know when it be done.” 

And as Kagemmi still held him in his arms 
and never stirred, Antef looked at him with a 
scowl. “Kagemmi!” he shouted threateningly, 
struggling from him, half rising on his pallet. 
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VI. 


Long after sunset, from deép luxurious sleep 

Antef awoke, to find Kagemmi still beside him 

and to hear Antissa singing below the temple 

front. She was singing the old familiar love 

song. 

“JT, only I,am caught! How long shall I wait? how long 
shall I be alone ?” 


Awhile, to the high shrill singing and the 
beating of the cymbals, Antef lay listening, in 
nowise moved; hugging, indeed, in rapture the 
hyena in his heart that grinned there as it 
mumbled the dead soldier’s skull. To be sup- 
planted by a Greek! That a woman of his own 
race should take a heathen for a lover, should so 
shamelessly trick him, a noble and a priest, who 
had always shown her such condescension and 
good will! Osiris himself could never forgive so 
monstrous an injury. And struggling to his 
elbow as the singing ceased, he bade Kagemmi go 
fetch Antissa to him. 

“TI would speak with her,” he explained mildly, 
as Kagemmi paused. “I would assure her how 
completely I am healed.” 

In her long blue robe, her beautiful head gar- 
landed with the white lotus, Antissa stepped out 
upon the roof and in wondering silence saluted 
him, since never before had she been admitted to 
the temple. Her full dark eyes that looked all 
the larger for the kohl were swimming in the 
starlight; stately and splendid she appeared, 
powerful as Hathor for compelling love and 
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desire. Yet humbly she dropped on _ her 
knees before him, and lovingly embraced his 
feet. 

“Lord Antef!” she murmured. “ How fares my 
lord and brother?” 

“Sister,” said Antef with a twisted smile, “in 
truth I believe myself completely healed.” 

She stretched out her hands to him. “Good 
hearing,” she whispered. 

“The cure was rapid,” said Antef calmly. 
“Beneficent, yet bloody.” 

“What matter,” she smiled in answer, “so that 
it be sure?” 

“Listen, Antissa,” he went on, suddenly raising 
himself and bending towards her, her light 
palms tightly clenched in his. “It was in this 
wise the cure came to me. I have killed thy 
lover.” 

He watched her closely, yet she never blenched. 
She only smiled slightly and shook her head. 
“Brother,” she murmured, “what other lover 
have I but thee?” 

“None,” said Antef tranquilly. He released 
her hands and lay back peacefully among the 
cushions. “None, now. Philip is dead.” 

He closed his eyes and lay back listening to her 
sudden hurried breathing, the fierce movement 
with which she suddenly rose. 

“Look upon the parapet,” he said. “In proof, 
thou wilt find there his head.” 

The scream she uttered seemed to rend the 
quiet night in twain. It leapt the river, and 
beating against the desert cliffs came hurtling 
back to them, mocking and forlorn. Yet she only 
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screamed once; her instant energies were bent 
upon revenge. 

But for Kagemmi she would have strangled 
Antef; but for the others who came crowding 
terrified upon the roof she might have strangled 
both. Like a trapped tigress she fought with 
them as they carried her away, down the steps 
and through the temple below and out on to the 
river bank. Then they put up the bar, and look- 
ing at each other in fear, listened shuddering to 
her ravings, and the battering upon the door. 

Among them all only Antef had kept calm, 
calm and satisfied. With closed eyes he lay back 
among the cushions, listening to her as from the 
temple front she screamed up to him what she 
would do, the terrible revenge she would enjoy, 
the blood she would exact for Philip’s. She 
would go down to Syene and bring back the 
Greeks in garrison there, Philip’s comrades, to 
burn the temple and cut all their throats. But 
Antef should be kept for her; she would eat his 
heart before his face. 

“She will do what she says,” Antef murmured. 
“Always excepting the eating of my heart. 
Therefore we must be prepared. How fast are 
the waters rising, Kagemmi?” 

Kagemmi bent over the parapet. “Already,” 
he said, “the river is half way up the bank.” 

Antef nodded. “By to-morrow night,” he mut- 
tered, “the banks will be full. We must waste 
no time. Send for all in the temple.” 

They came crowding round him, whispering 
and uneasy, while tranquilly he issued his direc- 


tions. “And at dawn,” he went on, while the 
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priests listened to him and sighed, “I desire you 
dig away the embankment in front. Then, as the 
river rises, the waters will flow round us and into 
the temple; and unless the foul heathen bring 
boats with them, they can do us little harm.” 

“And where are we to go, O Antef?” asked 
Bata. “Are we to go and hide the treasures 
somewhere, and come back?” 

“Nay,” said Antef, “in the morning you are to 
cross the river, and abide by the rock tombs 
beyond the village till the trouble be past. They 
will not follow you; they will wreak themselves 
only on the temple, if so be they can reach it.” 

“ As for me,” he went on, “I remain here. The 
chief priest does not leave his temple, even 
though the temple be stripped. See, Kagemmi,” 
was his final order, “ watch thou daily the banner 
that hangs beside the left-hand pylon. When it is 
lowered thou wilt understand the Greeks have 
done their worst. Go now, sons, and begin the 
work.” 

Once only, near upon midnight, he called 
Kagemmi and bade him look over the parapet. 

“It is long since the lady Antissa screamed to 
us,” he said. “See if she be still there.” 

“O Antef,” Kagemmi answered, “ she is already 
gone. Thou didst not hear her; thou wert 
asleep. But we heard her, for she beat on the 
door to tell us. Her brother the marshman is 
rowing her down to Syene. She has gone to 
bring up the Greeks.” 
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VII. 


The Greeks were long in coming from the 
cataract at Syene, for as daily the mighty river 
rose and left its banks, their march took them 
more and more inland to avoid the ever-widening 
inundation. It was not till the fifth day that at | 
last they found themselves behind Kalubsheh, 
with the Libyan desert at their backs, and 
between them and the solitary island temple a 
wide lake of water. 

Phocion was their captain, and as the weary 
Greeks, exhausted with their long trudge through 
the fiery sand, threw themselves down to rest, he 
walked to the lapping water’s edge and stood 
there deep in thought. At his elbow, as ever, 
was Antissa, to drive him forward with stories 
of the temple’s wealth, the timidity of the priests, 
the ease with which it might all be raided. 

“ That is well,” said cautious Phocion in answer. 
“We are ill-paid, and gold and silver are always 
welcome. But how to get it? We are not 
whales, to carry it off in our bellies. Besides, 
how do I know your hares of priests have not run 
off with it, and are only laughing at us from the 
further bank? There, we can never follow them. 
Cassander!” he shouted, while Antissa cried 
to him they must be there because the banner 
was still flying by the pylon. “Where is 
Cassander?” | 

Cassander came forward from the group of 
soldiers who wers lying round the marshman, 
teasing and laughing at him, and Phocion thus 
addressed him: 
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“Cassander, thou hast been many times drunk 
lately with thy disgusting native’s beer, and 
many times I have forgiven thee. Here is a 
chance to win back thy grade. Thou art a 
Dacian, and canst swim well. Swim thou to the 
temple yonder and reconnoitre for us. Further, 
thy share of any plunder shall be raised to two.” 

So Cassander stripped himself, and they 
watched him wading through the brown water, 
and they laughed loudly and jeered him, as, 
where the water was suddenly deeper, he fell 
overhead and had to swim. At last he had to 
swim altogether, and they could just see the 
bobbing head with the long hair as he swam to 
the front of the temple, and then passed out of 
sight. 

They had to wait so long for any further view 
of him they thought the priests must have killed 
him. Suddenly the soldiers shouted. The 
banner by the pylon was being lowered; it 
fluttered and fell. 

“Cassander has slain everybody in the temple 
himself,” said the marshman stupidly in his thick 
voice, “and is bringing the banner as a trophy.” 
Whereat the Greeks laughed loudly and thrust 
the marshman in the sand. 

Anon, the bobbing head reappeared swimming 
sturdily towards them, and before long Cassander 
could wade. As at last he approached them, 
kicking his muscular legs through the brown and 
shallow water, they saw he was carrying some- 
thinginabundle. It was the head of Philip, tied 
up in the temple banner, and close to the shore he 
slung it towards them by the long hair. The 
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soldiers ran towards it, and then, seeing what it 
was, fell back from it, disgusted. It fell upon the 
hot sand, and with a wild scream Antissa broke 
through them and, wailing; took it in her 
arms. 

“Well?” called Phocion to him. “ What of 
plunder?” 

“The temple is as bare”—said Cassander, 
breathlessly—“as bare as that—the desert. 
There is nothing in it whatever; nothing what- 
ever, except a dead old man on the roof, with 
beside him a few dates and a little stale wine. I 
tasted it; ugh!” 

He slipped again into his clothes, the water 
dripping off his sleek skin, his breath hurried 
and broken. 

“The statues are all gone,” he said, “and the 
shrine is empty, and even the granaries have 
nothing in them—nothing whatever. In fact, 
Phocion, there is nothing in the temple at all, but 
four feet of water.” 

“And the head of our comrade Philip, where 
didst thou find that?” 

“It was upon the parapet, and the eyes were 
looking at the dead old man stretched out on the 
bed, and the dead old man’s eyes were looking at 
him. It was a priest, I think, for he was covered 
with a leopard’s skin, and was very old and thin. 
That is all there is in the temple, Phocion, a 
dead man and a dead man’s head and four feet 
of water. So though I win back my grade, I 
shall have no plunder wherewith to celebrate 
it.” 

Doubtless, if Philip had been more popular, a 
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much prized and beloved comrade, they might 
have taken further steps to avenge him; as it 
was, despite the entreaties, the passionate fury 
of Antissa, Phocion decided there was nothing 
more to be done and that they should straight- 
way return to Syene. 

There she sat at the edge of the water, moan- 
ing over the head of Philip in her lap, while 
the company of Greeks were making ready to 
go; breaking off at times in her grief to curse 
and revile and taunt them with their cowardice. 
Then they departed, talking and laughing among 
themselves, paying no heed to her, only glad 
that their faces were set again towards the 
cataract. They had cared but little for Philip 
when alive; they cared nothing for him dead. 
Yet some of them felt secretly ashamed, sorry 
for the woman and ashamed that more had not 
been done to avenge a comrade. Would such a 
neglect be theirs, some of them thought, if they 
were thus treacherously slain ? 

One of them, indeed, ran back to Antissa, 
sobbing and wailing her heart out; he spoke 
to her long and earnestly, assuring her of his 
sympathy, entreating her to accompany him 
back to Syene, promising always to take care of 
her. But she only shook her head and wailed 
the louder. 

So the soldier ran off to join his comrades, 
the broken line trudging through the fiery desert 
sand, under the pitiless sun. 

The marshman stood shouting after them that 
one day ere long he would come down to the 


cataract and pay them a visit. He would show 
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them how to drink beer, and teach them some 


new dances. 
And Antissa wailed—rocking herself back- 


wards and forwards over ‘her dead lover’s 
head—her baffled vengeance. 

















The Laureate of the “‘ Beefsteaks” 


By “THORMANBY.” 
Author of * Kings of the Hunting Field,” “ Kings of the Rod, Rifle, and Gun,” 


Cte., etc. 

No one, I imagine, will deny that among all con- 
vivial clubs, from the days of Noah to our own, 
“The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks” carried 
away the palm for jollity. Founded in 1735 by 
Henry Rich, the famous manager and panto- 
mimist of Covent-garden Theatre, the “Beef 
steaks” have flourished down to our own day. 
Their origin was in this wise. 

Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, the friend of 
Pope, the Platonic lover of Lady Suffolk, the 
dashing, erratic, brilliant knight-errant, was in 
his comparatively sober old age among the many 
celebrities who frequented Rich’s private room 
at Covent-garden. One afternoon the Earl stayed 
talking with Rich about his tricks and transfor- 
mations, and listening to his agreeable talk until 
Rich’s dinner-hour, two o’clock, had arrived. 
Without the least apology the manager spread a 
cloth, coaxed the fire into clear cooking flame, 
and proceeded with great gravity to cook his own 
beefsteak on his own gridiron, talking away all 
the time without cessation. The steak sent up 
such an appetising odour that Peterborough 
could not resist Rich’s invitation to partake of it. 
A further supply was sent for, and a bottle or two 
of good wine from a neighbouring tavern pro- 
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longed their enjoyment to a late hour. But so 
delighted was the old peer with the entertain- 
ment, that on going away he proposed renewing 
it at the same time and place on the Saturday 
following. He was punctual to his engagement, 
and brought with him three or four friends: 

“So truly festive was}the meeting,” says the chronicler 
thereof, “that it was proposed a Saturday’s club should be 
held there while the town remained full. A sumptuary law, 
even at this early period of the Society, restricted the bill of 
fare to beefsteaks and the beverages to port wine and punch.” 

Out of this small beginning grew the famous 
Beefsteak Club, or, as its members called them- 
selves, “The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks.” 
The Society held its meetings at Covent-garden 
Theatre until the house was burned down in 
1808. The number of its members was restricted 
to twenty-four, and they wore a uniform consist- 
ing of blue coat with red cape and cuffs, buttons 
with the initials B.S., and behind the President’s 
chair was placed the Society’s halbert. 

The most celebrated wits and men of fashion of 
the day belonged to this brilliant coterie— 
Garrick, John Wilkes, George Colman, John 
Kemble, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Henry 
Brougham, Sir Frances Burdett, the Royal Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex. In 1785 the number of 
the “Steaks” was increased from twenty-four to 
twenty-five to admit the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.). From that time onwards the 
fun and frolic in the Club waxed fast and furious, 
and none contributed more to the enjoyment of 
the members than the famous “Father and 
Laureate of the Beefsteaks,” Captain Charles 
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Morris. His songs were the special feature of the 
Society. To moderns he is chiefly known, I 
fancy, as the author of the well-known lines: 


“Tn town let me live, then, in town let me die; 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh! give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall!” 
Tommy Moore, in his Diary, has this odd note: 
“Lindley describes Colman at the Beefsteak Club quite 

drunk, making extraordinary noises whilst Captain Morris 
was singing, which disconcerted the latter (who, strange to 
say, is a very grave, steady person) considerably.” 

Born of a good family in 1745, Charles Morris 
appears to have inherited a taste for lyric com- 
position, for his father had a talent that way, 
and composed the popular song of “Kitty 
Crowder.” As an officer in the Life Guards, he 
was early introduced to London life and dissipa- 
tion. For half a century he moved in the first 
circles of rank and gaiety; he was the “Sun of 
the Table ” at Carlton House, as well as at Norfolk 
House. At the latter dwelt his great friend and 
patron, Charles Duke of Norfolk, another 
celebrated member of the Beefsteaks "—a_tre- 
mendous gourmand, who used to eat his fish 
at a neighbouring tavern—the Piazza or Grand— 
and then join the Steaks, who dined punctually 
at five. Before the last stroke of that hour had 
struck a curtain drew up, discovering the 
kitchen, in which the cooks were seen at work, 
through a sort of grating, surmounted by this 
inscription from “ Macbeth ”: 


“Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 
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The steaks themselves were in the finest order, 
and how his Grace used to peg into them to be 
sure! After seeing him dispose of, say, three 
three-quarter pounders a stranger might have 
thought the nobie feeder had finished. But not 
a bit of it—he would just rub a clean plate with 
a shallot, and prepare for another. After dinner 
the Duke was ceremoniously ushered to the chair, 
and invested with an orange-coloured ribbon, to 
which a small silver gridiron was appended. 

A capital chairman his gourmand Grace made, 
too—bearing with unfailing good humour all the 
jokes and jests of which he was the target—for 
it was a rule of the club to make the President of 
the evening the butt for their wit. Then Charles 
Morris would sing a song or two—sentimental at 
first, then convivial, and then cerulean. 

But the friendship of the Duke of Norfolk and 
Charles Morris extended far beyond the Steaks’ 
meetings; and the author of the “Clubs of 
London” tells us by what means the Duke’s 
regard took a more permanent form. It appears 
that John Kemble had sat very late at one of the 
nocturnal drinking bouts at Norfolk House. 
Charles Morris had just retired, and a very small 
party remained in the dining-room, when his 
Grace of Norfolk began to deplore, somewhat 
pathetically, the smallness of the stipend upon 
which poor Charles was obliged to support his 
family, observing that it was a discredit to the 
age that a man who had so long gladdened the 
lives of so many titled and opulent associates 
should be left to struggle with the difficulties of 
an inadequate income at a time of life when he 
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had no reasonable hope of augmenting it. 
Kemble listened with great attention to the 
Duke’s jeremiad; but after a slight pause, his 
feelings getting the better of his deference, he 
broke out thus in a tone of peculiar emphasis: 


“And does your Grace sincerely lament the destitute con- 
dition of your friend, with whom you have passed so many 
agreeable hours? Your Grace has described that condition 
most feelingly. But is it possible that the greatest peer of 
the realm, luxuriating amidst the prodigalities of fortune, 
should lament the distress which he does not relieve? The 
empty phrase of benevolence, the mere breath and vapour of 
generous sentiment, become no man; they certainly are 
unworthy of your Grace. Providence, my Lord Duke, has 
placed you in a station where the wish to do good and the 
doing it are the same thing. An annuity from your over- 
flowing coffers, or a small nook of land clipped from your 
unbounded domains, would scarcely be felt by your Grace, 
but you would be repaid, my Lord, with usury ; with tears of 
grateful joy; with prayers warm from a bosom which your 
bounty will have rendered happy.” 

Such was the substance of Kemble’s harangue. 
Jack Bannister, the inimitable comedian whose 
memory is embalmed in the pages of Elia, when 
telling the story, as he loved to do, used to put 
the speech ingeniously into blank verse, or rather 
the species of high-falutin’ prose into which 
Kemble’s phraseology naturally fell when he was 
highly animated. But, however expressed, it 
produced its effect. For though the Duke (the 
night was pretty far gone, and several bottles had 
been emptied) said nothing at the time, but 
stared with astonishment at so unexpected a 
lecture, not a month elapsed before Charles 
Morris was installed as tenant for life in a beauti- 
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ful retreat at Brockham, in Surrey, upon the 
banks of the River Mole, and at the foot of the 
noble range of which Box Hill forms the most 
picturesque point. Here the jaded bon-vivant 
long “ drank the pure pleasures of the rural life ” ; 
but it was not until he was in his eighty-sixth 
year that he bade adieu to the Society of which 
for more than fifty years he had been the laureate. 
His valedictory ode concluded thus: 


“ For the long years of joy I have shared at your board 
Take the thanks of my heart—where they long have been 
stored ; 
And remember, when Time tolls my last parting knell, 
The ‘old bard’ dropp’d a tear, and then bade ye—Farewell!” 


Morris’s ancient and rightful office at the 
Steaks was to make the punch, and it was 
amusing, so a contemporary of the Captain 
assures us, “to see him at his laboratory at the 
sideboard, stocked with the various products that 
enter into its composition; and what could 
exceed the ecstasy with which he filled the 
glasses that thronged around the bowl, joyous 
over its mantling beauties, and distributing the 
fascinating draught, 


‘That flames and dances in its crystal bound’ ?” 


An author I have already quoted, who was 
often a participator in these delights, says: 


“Well has our laureate earned his wreath. At that table 
his best songs have been sung, for that table his best songs 
were written. His allegiance has been undivided. Neither 
hail, nor shower, nor snowstorm have kept him away; no 
engagement, no invitation seduced him from it. I have seen 
him there ‘outwatching the bear’ in his 79th year: for as yet 
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youth,” 


death, which was very sudden. 











thus: 


“ Like Britain’s island, his own steak, 
A sea of gravy bounds it; 
Shallots, confusedly scattered, make 
The rock-work which surrounds it. 
Your isle’s best emblem then behold, 
Remember ancient story. 





Be like your grandsires, just and bold, 


And live and die with glory.” 
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nature had given no signal of decay in frame or faculty. 
face is still resplendent with cheerfulness. ‘Die when you 
will, Charles,’ said Curran to him, ‘you will die in your 


I have met more than one veteran who remem- 
bered seeing a pleasant-looking, hale, white- 
haired old gentleman in blue coat and buff 
waistcoat wandering about the lovely country in 
the neighbourhood of Dorking. That was 
Charles Morris, who finally quitted this mortal 
scene on the 11th of July, 1838, having almost 
attained his ninety-third year. He had been 
vigorous and active till within four days of his 


It was well for him that he had something 
better than the broken reed of George the 
] Fourth’s gratitude to lean upon, though at one 
time there was nothing the Prince of Wales 
thought too good for his bosom friend, Charles 
Morris. On the Prince’s admission to the “Sub- 
lime Society of Beefsteaks,” Morris composed an 
ode of welcome, the last stanza of which ran 


So delighted was His Royal Highness with the 
song that he at once admitted Captain Morris 
into the circle of his intimate friends, and made 
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him his constant guest both at Carlton House and 
the Pavilion. At scores of the Royal orgies 
“Charley” was the life and soul of the party; 
his wit, his exquisite manners, his beautiful 
voice, the charming variety of his songs, 
rendered him the idol of the set in which he 
moved. Yet George utterly ignored him when he 
came to the throne, and, so far as I have been 
able to learn, never took the trouble even to 
inquire whether “the bard of the Beefsteaks” 
were alive or dead. 

The “Society of Beefsteaks ” survived till 1869, 
when the brotherhood was broken up, after an 
existence of one hundred and thirty-four years. 
The original gridiron, which had done duty 
during all that period, having been rescued from 
the ruins of two terrific fires, was sold by auction, 
and fetched five and a half guineas—about a 
hundred times what it cost when Henry Rich 
bought it in Drury-lane. It is now in the posses- 
sion of the present Beefsteak Club, which was 
founded in 1876. 





























The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE DARKNESS. 


Havine parted from Emma and Winifred as 
we fondly hoped for the night, we also sought 
our tent, where Pegge had arranged the thick 
blankets invitingly on the beds. As I followed 
Cuthbert and stood upright again, the darkness 
was startlingly relieved by a flash of lightning, 
and at the same moment we heard the fall 
of a heavy body, which was probably Emma 
stumbling over the kit bag. 

Having replaced my clothes by pyjamas and 
turned my overcoat into a pillow, I lay down 
with a sense of sleepy satisfaction. The rain 
was now beating against the canvas, and Cuth- 
bert muttered something about digging a trench 
around each tent as soon as he awoke. Although 
the lightning continued to flash and the thunder 
to reverberate, I soon fell asleep, to be aroused 
by Cuthbert a few minutes later. 

“Hullo!” I answered. 

“I fancied I heard a voice,” he explained. 

“Miss Gingell bidding Miss Carmichael good- 
night,” I suggested. 
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“Yes, it sounded like Miss Gingell,” he said 
reflectively. 

“Well, go to sleep,” I cried, and was beginning 
to doze again when I heard him groping about 
by my feet. 

“What on earth is the matter now?” I 
demanded. 

“TI can’t find my boots "—— 

“I’m not wearing them,” I answered. “ Be- 
sides, why do you want your boots at this time 
of night?” 

“TI feel certain I heard the voice again,” he 
insisted, and thoroughly aroused by this time, 
I sat up, struck a match and held it until he 
succeeded in his search. Having carefully laced 
his boots and put on his trousers and jacket, he 
unfastened the flap of the tent, whereupon a 
flash of lightning illumined Miss Gingell covered 
by one of the white mackintosh sheets which she 
held tightly beneath her chin. 

“IT am sorry to disturb you,” she exclaimed, 
“but I cannot and will not remain in that tent 
without a night light.” 

“It is far more wholesome to sleep in the dark,” 
answered Cuthbert. 

“Not to lie awake in the dark,” she insisted, 
“and sleep appears to be quite out of the question. 
The pole rocks in the storm, and at any moment 
it may fall and bury us beneath the canvas.” 

“It is true,” answered Cuthbert, “that there 
are some railway reading lamps amongst our 
stores,” and as Emma refused to budge, he at 
last offered to try to find his way to Hornby 


Farm and ask Pegge for one of them. 
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The rain continued to fall in a deluge; he 
copied her example with regard to the mac- 
kintosh, and I was compelled to get up and lift 
his bedstead while he dragged the sheet off the 
floor. Although Emma showed signs of pacifica- 
tion, she resolutely refused to re-enter her tent 
in darkness (where nevertheless she had left 
Winifred, whose laughter sounded quite inspirit- 
ing betwixt the thunder claps), and as Miss 
Gingell felt afraid to stay outside alone, she 
ended by accompanying Cuthbert down the slope 
towards the house. It seemed useless to think 
of sleep before their return, and after an 
hour chiefly spent in wandering along the 
fields in search of gates, Cuthbert re-entered the 
tent, bringing with him an atmosphere of damp- 
ness as well as a lamp for our own use in case 
of need. 

“Well,” I inquired, “is Miss Gingell satisfied 
at last?” 

“I don’t know that I can honestly describe her 
condition as one of satisfaction,” he answered. 
“By the bye,” he added, as he sat down on the 
edge of the bed to remove his boots, “what do 
you think Pegge was doing?” 

“Give it up!” 

“He was sitting in the kitchen playing the 
concertina,” said Cuthbert. “I had no idea he 
was musical—a pleasing trait, I thought. Should 
you like me to light the lamp?” he asked. 

“Good heavens, no,” I said. “Let us go to 
sleep before it is daylight.” 

“Good-night,” he cried, lying down, “I fancy 
we shall have a fine day to-morrow after all.” 
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An excellent sleeper, he was off as soon as he 
closed his eyes, and before long I followed his 
example, to be suddenly awakened by Miss 
Gingell’s voice raised in loud expostulation: 

“For the third time,” she said, “I must ask you 
to point that weapon a different way and kindly 
to hold the dog. Then I will call the gentlemen 
from the other tent.” 

Rising hastily, I drew on my boots, slipped 
my arms into my overcoat sleeves, and stepped 
outside to see that the sky had become almost 
clear. In front of Emma’s tent stood a tall man 
with a red beard, in a brown velveteen coat. 
Beneath his right arm he carried a gun pointed 
at Miss Gingell’s toes, and with his left hand 
he was holding the collar of a large retriever. 
Just within the tent, the flap being fastened back, 
stood Emma with a railway reading lamp in one 
hand, shaded by the other, so that its light was 
thrown on her face. In the background Wini- 
fred could be seen fully dressed, with the excep- 
tion of her hat. 

“Now, then, you’ve got to shift these tents,” 
said the man (obviously a gamekeeper). “This 
is Colonel Smithson’s land ’"—— 

“Colonel Smithson’s!” I muttered, for Felicia’s 
maiden name had been Smithson, and her father 
certainly held a commission in the Militia. 

“Yes,” he insisted, “you’re trespassing, and 
you’ve got to clear out at once.” 

“You are mistaken,” cried Emma indignantly. 

“How’s that?” he demanded. 

“This land belongs to Mr. Carmichael.” 

“Ah, that’s the lunatic gent,” said the game- 
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keeper. “I’ve heard about him. His land lies 
the other side of the hedge, and all on this side’s 
preserved. It’s my business to see no one dis- 
turbs the birds, so I’ll just trouble you to shunt.” 

“Good gracious,” cried Emma, “you surely 
don’t expect us to take down the tents at two 
o’clock in the morning?” 

“No mistake about that there,” was the 
answer. 

“IT am certain Colonel Smithson would be 
extremely annoyed if we did,” said Emma. 
“ Especially as Miss Carmichael knows his friends 
the Tarboltons.” 

“It’s no matter who anyone knows,” retorted 
the gamekeeper, “ if them tents ain’t taken down, 
blessed if I don’t set the dog on ’em.” 

With some difficulty I induced him to walk 
a few yards from Emma, in the hope of settling 
the difficulty before Cuthbert appeared on the 
scene, but the gamekeeper’s manner still seemed 
unpleasantly aggressive as he expressed a desire 
to know who I was. 

“Beresford is my name,” I answered, as we 
stopped between the tents and the wood. “Dr. 
Beresford.” 

“Oh, then, I suppose you’re the mad gent’s 
keeper,” he exclaimed. 

“There’s no necessity to discuss Mr. Car- 
michael’s mental condition at this time of night,” 
I said. “We have chosen to camp here instead 
of sleeping at the farm ’—— 

“That’s what I call mad, and no mistake,” he 
replied. 

“And,” I continued, paying no heed to his 
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criticism, “it appears that we have made a mis- 
take and pitched on the wrong side of the hedge. 
Put this in your pocket,” I suggested, pressing a 
coin into his hand, “and for heaven’s sake go 
away and leave us in peace until breakfast 
time.” 

After an examination of the coin by the light 
of the moon, now visible above the distant tree 
tops, the gamekeeper became far more accom- 
modating, and having bidden me good-night 
almost civilly, he was on the point of entering 
the wood, when I called him back: 

“By the bye,” I said, “can you tell me how 
long Colonel Smithson has lived in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

“ About a couple of years,” was the answer. 

“Did he come from Castlemore?” I inquired. 

“Yes, from Castlemore,” said the gamekeeper, 
and then I knew that the owner of the land on 
which we had been trespassing was none other 
than Felicia’s father. 

On returning to the tents, I found Cuthbert, 
Winifred, and Miss Gingell, ail apparently 
completely dressed, standing in a group engaged 
in an animated discussion. 

“ Dr. Beresford,” cried Emma, on my approach, 
“what has become of that dreadful man with the 
gun?” 

“Oh, well,” I answered, “he won’t trouble you 
any more to-night.” 

“I hope you were not violent with him!” she 
persisted. 

“Tt was a peaceful remedy,” I assured her. 


“A sovereign remedy,” suggested Winifred. 
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“Half,” I returned, whereupon Cuthbert was 
instantly on the alert. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, with remonstrance 
in his voice, “I hope you didn’t bribe the man, 
because apart from anything else, it wouldn’t 
have taken long to shift the tents "—— 

“Cuthbert,” exclaimed Winifred, “there’s a 
time for everything, and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing is the time for sleep; so now once more— 
good-night! ” 

Although he seemed to be still disposed to 
argue the point, I took Cuthbert’s arm as Emma 
followed Winifred into her tent and half dragged 
him under cover. He continued to remonstrate 
while he took off his boots, but fell asleep as 
soon as his head touched the pillow, while I lay 
long awake, speculating on the coincidence which 
promised to bring me again into contact with 
Felicia. 

Although we had not met since her husband’s 
death, more than two years ago, I knew she had 
returned to live with her father, and if I felt no 
great repugnance to see her again, the present 
was scarcely the most desirable opportunity. 
As she knew the Tarboltons, who were friends 
of Cuthbert’s, it seemed extremely probable that 
feminine curiosity would prompt her to inspect 
our encampment, so that I fell asleep at last 
wondering what to-morrow would bring forth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FELICIA. 


The next morning I awoke with the conviction 
that whatever might be the additions to our party 
during the day, it must inevitably be diminished 
by one. Even before Miss Gingell retired to her 
tent for the first time last night, she had hinted 
ominously <t time-tables and early trains, 
whereas the -ubsequent incidents would scarcely 
have altere.: her determination to forsake us at 
the first opportunity. 

As Cuthbc-{ and I finished dressing, Winifred’s 
voice sounde:| pleasantly outside, and we found 
that preparations for breakfast had already 
begun. Pegge had lighted a fire (this time on 
our own territory), Emma fed it with twigs while 
she watched the kettle, Winifred was busily 
arranging the enamelled plates and cups and 
saucers on the table cloth. For the present 
Miss Gingell refrained from any suggestion of 
departure and nothing could possibly exceed 
Cuthbert’s good humoured enthusiasm. Pegge, 
it appeared, had assured him that to-day would 
not fail to vitness the arrival of numerous emi- 
grants, and we all sat down cheerfully to break- 
fast, notwithstanding the fact that bread would 
have been far preferable to captain’s biscuits. 

“Now,” cried Winifred, as Cuthbert began to 
grow restless towards the end of the meal, “ what 
are we all going to do this morning?” and I 
glanced apprehensively at Emma. 

“There are the plates and dishes to be washed 
for one thing,” she answered. 
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“Pegge shall bring you a bowl,” suggested 
Cuthbert. 

“Or suppose Emma and I carry the basket 
down to the river,” said Winifred. 

“ Capital!” he exclaimed, “ Then Pegge need not 
lose time and we can set about removing the 
tents to the right side of the hedge. I confess I 
ought to have known better than to mistake 
Colonel Smithson’s land for my own. Ah!” 
said Cuthbert, as Pegge strolled toward the camp 
in his usual leisurely manner, “here he comes 
with the axes.” 

“ Axes!” cried Emma. 

“For felling the trees to build our log cabins,” 
Cuthbert explained, with a gleeful, schoolboyish 
air of excitement, and as he went to meet Pegge, 
who carried three brand new axes in his arms, 
I seized the opportunity to question Winifred 
concerning Miss Gingell’s intentions. 

“We had a grand argument,” was the answer, 
“but in the end Emma relented. She has been 
very unfortunate and she has to support her 
mother. Though,” added Winifred, “I am sure 
that breakfast without bread, to say nothing of 
rolls and butter, is enough to change her mind 
again.” 

Lacking the courage to affront Cuthbert by an 
offer to accompany her to the river, I pointed out 
the nearest path and saw her walk away holding 
one handle of the picnic basket, while Emma 
held the other. Turning, rather reluctantly 
towards our forbidden camping ground, I found 
Pegge showing Cuthbert how to take down the 
tents. When both had been laid low, rolled up 
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and carried to our own side of the hedge, Cuthbert 
carefully filled up the holes and took immense 
pains to remove every trace of last night’s fire. 

“Now,” he said, taking an axe in his hand, “ to 
begin on the trees. The best plan will be to take 
one each.” Holding the axe between his knees, 
he removed his coat and waistcoat, slipped his 
braces off his shoulders, and rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves above his elbows, while Pegge seemed to 
be gazing abstractedly at the tents. “Pegge,” 
cried Cuthbert, “suppose you take off your coat 
and give Dr. Beresford a hand.” 

“Right you are, sir,” answered Pegge, and 
taking off his coat, he carefully folded it before 
laying it on the grass. Then picking up one of 
the two remaining axes, he passed a thumb criti- 
cally along its edge. “Beg pardon, sir!” he 
exclaimed, with a sudden, half-startled glance at 
Cuthbert. 

“Well, Pegge, what is it?” 

“I was just thinking about those emigrants, 
sir.” 

“What about them?” demanded Cuthbert with 
great eagerness. 

“Suppose a party was to get out at the station 
this morning, but there!” cried Pegge, “I dessay 
they’d be all right.” 

“TI hope there’s no question about that,” said 
Cuthbert. 

“Why not?” I suggested. 

“A pity if they should lose their way,” mur- 
mured Pegge. 

“We had little difficulty in finding ours yester- 
day,” I answered. 
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“ You see, sir,” said Pegge, “Mr. Carmichael had 
been here before and them emigrants haven’t. 
But if I was to go down to meet ’em, there’d be 
no chance of their missing the gate and getting 
sick and taking themselves and their baggage 
back to London.” 
“Perhaps,” Cuthbert said, after a few moments’ 
reflection, “it will be wise to do as you propose,” 
and laying down the axe with a sigh, Pegge put 
on his coat with a melancholy expression, and 
we saw him filling his short pipe as he followed 
the path which had led us to the beech trees 
yesterday. 
“A man of infinite resource!” I cried as he 
passed out of sight. 
“He is indeed,” answered Cuthbert. “He can 
turn a hand to anything.” 
“Except felling trees.” | 
“Now, there you do him less than justice,” said ! 
Cuthbert, “because I haven’t the least doubt in 
the world he would far sooner have kept us com- 
pany.” With that he began to lead the way round 
the large clump of trees, of all shapes and sizes: | 
some of considerable girth, some tall and slender, | 
one or two evidently of great age. They must 
have been a landmark for miles around, and 
indeed Cuthbert remarked upon the disadvantage, 
from a scenic point of view, of interfering with 
their natural symmetry. The utilitarian idea, 
however, prevailed, and finally he selected one 
on the margin of the clump: | 
“A grand fellow!” he said, standing close to | 
the greenish-grey trunk. “Almost a pity to lay 
him low.” 
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With characteristic enthusiasm he had chosen 
one of the largest trees for his own exertions, 
although mine appeared also to have an enor- 
mous girth, and having followed his example and 
removed my jacket and waistcoat, I felt like a 
pigmy as I carried the axe round its stem. 

“ All we have to do,” cried Cuthbert, “ is to hack 
away at the trunk about nine inches from the 
ground,” and with these brief instructions, he 
began to swing his axe above his head, bringing 
it down with great force upon the tree. Stirred 
by this example, I also swung my axe, and Cuth- 
bert presently remarked that the welkin was 
ringing with the blows. 

It was observable, however, that the welkin 
did not ring without interruption, Cuthbert fre- 
quently pausing to wipe his forehead, and more 
than once during the first hour throwing himself 
at full length on the carpet of past years’ dried 
leaves which covered the grass. 

“ Magnificent exercise,” he exclaimed from time 
to time, “What a healthy, rational life for a 
man.” 

“ Astonishing how little impression we seem to 
have made,” I was suggesting, when I was 
startled to hear a remarkably loud, rasping 
cough, which I knew at once could come from 
no human throat but Colonel Smithson’s. 

Looking round, and stepping back from the 
intervening trees, I beheld Felicia on the farther 
side of the hedge, while her father was in the act 
of forcing a way through the gap which we had 
certainly widened last night. As he approached 
my tree, with cautious steps and an expression 
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of considerable alarm, turning occasionally to 
look at Felicia, she broke into a laugh, until, 
suddenly appearing to recognise me, she grew 
demure again. 

Time had proved lenient, and if she was less 
charmingly girlish, she had become an extremely 
fascinating woman; her figure had gained in 
dignity, her eyes shone merrily beneath a white 
sunshade; rather large, black-lashed, hazel eyes, 
set in an oval face, the natural pallor of which 
seemed exactly to harmonize with the warm tint 
of her distinctly auburn hair. 

Colonel Smithson was scarcely taller than his 
daughter, Felicia being well above the average 
height of her sex; his round figure was tightly 
buttoned up in a drab shooting coat and he wore 
a white felt hat set at an angle. His red face 
contrasted with his short, thick, gray hair, and 
at short intervals he continued to cough in the 
same rasping and alarming manner, while he 
held his malacca cane as if it were a weapon of 
defence. 

Cuthbert being bareheaded, did his utmost to 
bow gracefully, the visitor’s left hand going per- 
functorily to his hat brim. 

“Which of you two gentlemen is the doctor?” 
he shouted half way between ourselves and the 
hedge. “Will you have the goodness to tell me 
which is the doctor?” 

At that moment Colonel Smithson came 
abruptly to a halt: 

“Bless my soul,” he exclaimed, “it’s Beresford!” 
Turning towards Felicia, who still stood watching 
the scene from beneath her white sunshade at 
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the farther side of the hedge, he added: “ Felicia! 
it’s Leigh Beresford—Leigh Beresford, Felicia!” 
But when she would have made for the gap, 
Colonel Smithson excitedly signalled to stay 
where she was: “ Go back! go back!” he shouted. 
“Stay where you are until I tell you there’s no 
danger.” 

“Colonel Smithson, I presume,” said Cuthbert, 
advancing with his axe under his arm “Permit 
me to offer my sincere apologies ——” but he was 
interrupted in his well-meant effort at peace- 
making, by the colonel’s rapid tactical move- 
ment, which placed me between himself and 
Cuthbert. 

“Is he safe?” whispered Smithson hoarsely 
over my left shoulder. “Are you certain he’s 
safe?” 

“Safe?” I exclaimed. 

“Are you certain it is safe to trust him with 
a chopper?” demanded the colonel. 

Whether this inquiry was overheard or not, 
Cuthbert dropped the axe on to the leaves at his 
feet, and turning his back to Colonel Smithson, 
began to put on his jacket and waistcoat as he 
walked towards Felicia, who certainly looked 
sufficiently attractive to draw any man in her 
direction. Disregarding the paternal warning, 
she now advanced towards the gap, thus proving 
that in one regard at least she had not altered; 
for it had always been Felicia’s practice to meet 
one half way. 

“Though it is warm work felling trees in the 
sunshine,” I assured Colonel Smithson, “I can’t 
pretend that it is actually dangerous.” 
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“You have removed a weight from my mind,” 
was the answer. “I am delighted to learn that 
your patient is comparatively harmless.” 

“There is some mistake,” I said, and hearing 
a delightful ripple of laughter I glanced at Felicia 
to see that Cuthbert was leading her towards the 
rolled up tents, talking earnestly by the way. 
“Carmichael is not my patient,” I explained. 
“For that matter I don’t believe he has ever had 
a day’s illness in his life.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried Smithson: “I was told 
that the adjoining property had been bought by 
a lunatic, and I must confess that no sane man 
would have paid such a price for it. Besides, 
what about the indigent families who, I hear, are 
expected from the London slums?” 

After I had spent another quarter of an hour 
endeavouring to convince him of Cuthbert’s 
perfect sanity (and surely there could have been 
no more favourable symptom than his hearty 
laughter), and the colonel had remarked several 
times upon his surprise at beholding my face 
again, Felicia approached the trees, so that I 
began to wonder whether Cuthbert had dis- 
covered her identity with the young lady about 
whom I used to rave four or five years ago. 

“Why, Leigh!” she cried, advancing with her 
right hand outstretched, “who would have 
expected to re-discover you in the character of 
an emigrant?” 

As she stood pressing my hand with reminis- 
cent sentiment, Cuthbert could not entirely 
disguise his astonishment to find that we were 
already acquainted. 
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“Father,” she continued, “Mr. Carmichael is a 
great friend of Mrs. Tarbolton’s and she was 
speaking to me about him only the other week. 
He has been telling me some ‘of the particulars 
of the most wonderful scheme. You must per- 
suade him to talk to you about it some day! 
You would be immensely interested,” she insisted, 
in spite of the colonel’s dubious expression, as 
Winifred and Emma approached carrying the 
picnic basket between them. “Leigh!” cried 
Felicia, resting a hand unnecessarily on my arm, 
“please introduce me to Miss Carmichael.” 

For a few minutes we all stood talking in a 
group, when Colonel Smithson’s more frequent 
cough, which seemed to have a startling effect 
upon Emma, warned Felicia of his impatience: 

“So you are all helping Mr. Carmichael to carry 
out this delightful, beneficent scheme of his,” she 
cried. “It must be the most charming experi- 
ence.” 

“You ought to have been here at two o’clock 
this morning,” said Emma, glaring at the colonel 
as if she held him personally responsible for the 
behaviour of the gamekeeper. 

“T have been telling Mr. Carmichael,” continued 
Felicia, “that I heard the very vaguest sketch of 
his plans from Mrs. Tarbolton, though, as I 
expected to be absent this week I scarcely hoped 
to see you so soon. Certainly,” she exclaimed, 
turning in my direction, “I didn’t expect to see 
you, Leigh. How long must it be?” she asked, 
in a slightly lower voice. 

“Since we last met ’—Nearly five years!” 

“Can it really be so long?” she murmured, with 
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her eyes on my face. “You didn’t wear a 
moustache in those days. Five years—how the 
time flies!” 

“Well, well,” said Colonel Smithson, control- 
ling his impatience as if with a great effort, “no 
doubt you will be bringing Mr. Carmichael to 
Hornby Hall, Beresford ——” 

“Oh!” cried Felicia, with a smile, “ but accord- 
ing to Mr. Carmichael’s scheme, I suppose that 
Hornby Hall has no material existence.” 

“It certainly has according to mine,” was the 
answer. “But if there is anything we can do, 
you must be sure to let us know.” 

“There is only one thing in the world I covet,” 
said Emma. 

“What is that?” asked Felicia, “ because I find 
myself much less virtuous.” 

“A loaf of bread,” answered Emma, and the 
colonel fixed his single eyeglass as he turned to 
gaze into her face: 

“Bless my soul!” he ejaculated. 

“You must understand,” Cuthbert hastened to 
explain, “that by and bye, as soon as we have 
settled down, we shall begin to think of baking 
our own bread. Before many months have 
passed, you will see this deserted farm converted 
into a thriving settlement. The fathers working 
on the land, the mothers tending the homes, the 
children ——” 

“Children will necessitate schools,” suggested 
Felicia, quite gravely. “In fact your necessities 
will know no end.” 

“I have an admirable plan for the education of 
the youngsters,” said Cuthbert, “Only wait —— ° 
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“Yes, yes, certainly,” interrupted Colonel 
Smithson, and lifting his hat, with great pains 
to replace it precisely at the correct angle, he 
emitted a tremendous cough and led the way. 
towards the gap in the hedge, Felicia staying 
behind to shake the hand of each of us in turn, 
with an appropriate word until she said goodbye 
to me: 

“So pleased to have seen you again,” she cried, 
and we all stood gazing after her with the excep- 
tion of Cuthbert, who ran forward to push aside 
the bramble as she passed through the gap. 


(To be continued.) 





